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@ Three billion dollars’ worth 
of meats, one billion dollars’ 
worth of canned foods and one 
and one-half billion dollars’ worth 
of bakery products are produced 


in the United States each year. 


of the larger 
companies in these 3 Food Indus- 


tries use Gargoyle lubricants for 
their more important machinery 


Food products must be processed with Lubrication—the Vacuum way. For any 
high speed and no interruptions. Ma- line of industry, Correct Lubrication is 
chine failure cannot be tolerated. Delay 


means deterioration in grade of the ester 
° ° mI 


finished foods, or possible complete loss 


a profitable investment. 


If you are pruning costs to meet 





modern competition, our 64 years of 
through spoilage. Lubricating experience in cost control through 


Lubrication must be correct. One Correct Lubrication is at your disposal. 


breakdown delay may cost more in Oils Gargoyle lubricants and Vacuum Oil 
losses than the lubrication cost for a Company engineering service have won 
year. The best oil is none too good. The economy records in plants like yours. 
use of Gargoyle lubricants and Vacuum Why not investigate these records, now? 
engineering service by such substantial Your request for evidence incurs no 
majorities of leading food manufac- obligation. 

turers is conclusive evidence of the 

Geille secilin coma Toy Convent prt VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


| |j|—“—S—Sssa—— 0 Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York 
* Companies of five million dollars or over. LEADERSHIP Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the world 










22 Entered as 
January 21, 1928, at the postoffi Chi under the act of Mareh 3 1879. Subsertptton 
pm — * year, in the U. 8. and possessio. ce at Chicago, Ii. South Ameri Sarton . arc, Bra a $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 
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MAKING 
NEW FRIENDS 


AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 
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“Built for you by Fisher” — 


shield pillars and cowl are now 
formed in one piece, without the 


y The appearance, comfort and de- 


pendability you have associated usual joints where the cowl meets 





ny 
 % with expensive cars are built into Bodies are strong and the windshield posts, making a 
weathertight. This new 
construction of cowl and ; 
the new Oakland and the new ic + ciate strong, tight, squeakless construc- 
eet 
of Pontiac. . . . Consider but one phase tion. The lining of the dash, the heavily 
gh 2 ; . : , 
sl of their achievement, Bodies by Fisher. insulated floor mats and the protected 
sal. 
Oil Adept designing has brought to these two openings around pedals and controls are 
‘on r ° e ° 
-” fine cars spaciousness, comfort, and_ liv- further weatherproofing against unwanted 
9 a ee : . ’ 
wt able interiors. . . . And with all there is hot or cold drafts. Oakland and Pontiac 
no 
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Fisher craftsmanship. For instance, wind- 


OAKLAND 8 


with Bodies by Fisher 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


TWO FINE 





cars are warm in winter, cool in summer. 


CARS 


PONTIAC 6 
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FTEN people’s efficiency depends upon the lighting 

conditions under which they work. All: 
Eyestrain, a common result of poor light, causes head- Aw 
ache, sleeplessness, and functional disorders which in many You aa 

instances become responsible for sluggish thinking or lent in 
absence from duty. mary bx 
‘ 7 ; , : in 24 cc 

If Jones is at work while Smith is away, the reason You 

may be simply that Jones works where he has the advan- many 
tages of good light, while Smith’s disability is due to a 
re : See . s 
insufficient or poorly distributed light. every | 
Examine your lighting facilities, then write the Engi- Here 
. é om neering Dept., Edison Lamp Works of General Electric, This n 
It pays to light with Edison r " . . yet sim 
th Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, and we shall be glad to send vivid a 
Mazpa* Lamps. They have the ‘ bullet; . ill . . - paper 
tested quality that assures full you free ulletins concerning proper illumination in your ova 
value of the current consumed. particular kind of business. with th 
*MAZDA—the mark of a research service helpful 
accessil 

JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY EVENING ON A NATION WIDE WN. B. C. NETWORK 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


1931 
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500 Other Books 


Could Not Give You the Equal 


of this remarkable 
NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


WHOLE LIBRARY, at one 
A stroke—that is what you 
get when you secure this 
completely new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica for your home. 

For here is a new kind of knowl- 
edge guide—all-inclusive, fascinat- 
ing, practical. Here is a book that 
brings to your whole family new 
understanding and new opportu- 
nity—at an unusually low price. 

“The finest encyclopaedia in 
English,”’ is the verdict of the New 
York Sun. “An indispensable house- 
hold aid,” says President Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar. 


_ 
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A handsome bookcase table, 


designed for the set. 


All the World’s Knowledge in 24 Superb Volumes 


WONDER BOOK-—that’s what 

you'll call this new Britannica. 
You get 35,000,000 words — the equiva- 
lent in text matter alone of 500 ordi- 
nary books—all the world’s knowledge 
in 24 compact volumes. 


You get 15,000 superb illustrations, 
many in color. You get 500 maps, a 
complete atlas. You get thousands of 
articles by 3,500 world-authorities on 
every known subject. 


Here is reading that is sheer delight. 
This new Britannica is authoritative, 
yet simply written—instructive, yet as 
vivid and up-to-date as your morning 
paper. 

Spend only twenty minutes a day 
with this book—and you’ll find it really 
helpful in whatever you’re doing. It’s so 
accessible—so easy to read. No matter 





“The sum of human knowledge is here more 
available than ever before,” says J. Arthur Thomson, 
“and the possible rewards are great.” Indeed, your home 
is like a university when you own this magic book. 


—————e 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


how little spare time you have, the new 
Britannica can help you to success. 


A Practical “Help Book” for 
You and Your Children 


OME EDUCATION was never 
more completely practical. The 
new Britannica is in the fullest sensea 
“help book” forall the family—every day. 
Women find it invaluable—not only 
for its wealth of useful information— 
but for its recognition of the new place 
women are taking in the world today. 


Men use it constantly to keep abreast 
of the latest trends in business, science, 
sports. 

It’s a fascinating book for children. 
“So vivid and easy—so alive—it holds 
achild’sinterest,’’is thecomment 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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HANDSOME BOOKCASE TABLE 


made of 
genuine mahogany, has been especially 
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Lowest price in 
60 years—only 
$5 down 


EMEMBER~— it is 
not expensive. Now 
this new edition comes 
to you at a new low price 
~ —the lowest, in fact, at 
which any completely new Britannica 
has been available for over 60 years. 
You may buy it on easy payments. 
Under our Time Payment plan, an 
initial investment of only $5 can bring 
the entire set to your home. 


56-PAGE FREE BOOKLET 
Brought to you by your postman 

Act now. Tear off the coupon before 
you turn this page. It brings you by return 
mail our Free Illustrated , 
Booklet, containing speci- /f® 
men maps, brilliant color 
plates, from the new ] | 
Britannica itself and / & 
complete information / 
about prices. You will “& 
be under no obliga- ~ 
tion. Simply fill out the coupon * 
and mail it today. 
























ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me, by return mail, your 56-page 


illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from 
the new Britannica, together with low price offer, etc. 


I eee monn an ennteaiadeainatanintiigtianciannematnanaiad 
Address - actieiteneliihs 
i! City ee = 
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Will you 
live too long 


or die 
too soon? 


These two possibilities every one must 
face—either that he will die too soon, while 
others are yet dependent upon him; or that 
he will outlive the period of his own earning 
capacity, and become dependent himself. 


There is no escaping the facts. But there is 
a way to provide against either possibility. 


By setting aside a small part of your present 
earnings, you can acquire a policy in the 
Postal Life Insurance Company that will 
protect your dependents against untimely 
loss of your support, and at the same time, 
help you create a substantial estate for your 
later years. This is the modern idea of in- 
surance, to give the two-fold protection 
every one needs. 


Distinctive Economies for 
Postal Policyholders 


In the Postal Life Insurance Company you not only 
enjoy the security of this complete protection, but 
also its distinctive economies, through the 
Postal’s method of doing business direct with the 
individual. 

By eliminating the agent’s commission the Postal 
Life Insurance Company effects substantial savings 
on every policy it writes. This saving is passed on 
to the policyholder to reduce the cost of insurance. 
You are paid a 


Guaranteed Dividend of 
9%% of Premiums 


in addition to the ordinary dividends which are 
paid as earned! This application of advanced busi- 
ness methods to the writing of insurance has at- 
tracted friends everywhere among the intelligent, 
independent-minded. Its 25-year record of steady 
growth reflects public appreciation of its service ina 
most important field of activity. Why not consider 
its way of doing business yourself? Share in its econo- 
mies while you get the benefit of the best protection. 


It Is Easy to Deal Direct 


Merely mail the coupon below. You will receive 
full information which you can consider in the 
privacy of your home, at your leisure, uninfluenced 
by solicitation. You will deal direct with the Com- 
pany. The help and advice of its expert officials 
are at your service. Thousands avail themselves 
of this modern insurance service every year. Mail 
the coupon now and get the facts. (Please be sure to 
give your age, occupation, and exact date of birth.) 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 








POSTAL LIFE 
BUILDING 
OWNED 

BY THE 
COMPANY 





Postal Life Insurance Company T.-2-0-31 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Without obligating me, please send full insurance 
particulars for my age. 


NO 5 b3'sG bis Sawa caed oie sb ekiekt bees 
Exact date of birth........ 





| would be of interest to you. 
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Se, 2 Sok A. 








Plaisteds Like La Follettes 


| Sirs: 


Having lately subscribed to Time, I am 
pleased to find it so concise and complete in all 
its departments. 

On p. 15 near the top of the third column 
reference is made to the fact that in 1901 Philip 
La Follette saw his father Robert inaugurated 
as Governor of Wisconsin, and in 1931 Philip, 
himself, took the oath of office in the same 
State. 

Allow me to call your attention to a similar 
political coincidence in which General Harris M. 
Plaisted was inaugurated as Governor of Maine 
in 1881 at Augusta, Me., and that in ro1r1, 
also 30 years later, as in Phil’s case, Frederick 
W. Plaisted, the son of General Harris M. 
Plaisted, was sworn in as governor of the same 
State of Maine. 

I thought that the fact of a similar incident 
My brother Fred 


| and myself saw our father sworn in as governor, 





but as the governor’s chair was not big enough 
for both of us, I resigned my chance of following 
in the steps of our illustrious father, and my 
younger brother Fred succeeded to the guber- 
natorial chair. 
Harotp M. PLAIsTED 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Andros Bone-Fish 
Sirs: 

Sometimes Time is almost too accurate and 
tells too much. In your map of Nassau— issue 
of Jan. 26—you tag Andros with ‘‘World’s best 
bone-fishing.”’ This is perfectly true—but I had 
hoped that it was, at least, a partial secret. 
How did you find out? 

The steel spring and dynamite bone fish of 
Andros will not appreciate your publicity if it 
brings down upon them a blight of fish slaughter- 
ing pseudo-sportsmen. 

H. E. Harrincton 
3oston, Mass. 


The Andros bone-fish need not fear the 
onslaught of pseudo-sportsmen. They and 
all who have made their acquaintance can 
testify that they are to be apprehended 
only by ablest anglers.—Eb. 





British Steppers 
Sirs: 

I have observed that nearly all pictures of 
prominent British officers published in Time ap- 
pear to be snapshots, the subject being caught in 
the act of stepping. Is it that they will not 
deign to pose for a picture to be taken? or is this 
a favorite pose? 

Good pictures of all prominent Americans, 
from the highest down, can be usually produced 
from the files of leading news publications. Is 
it different in England? I ask to know, and will 
appreciate an explanation. 

McCa tt Pate, Lieut. U.S.N. (Ret.) 

Bennettsville, S. C. 


British officers are forbidden to pose, 
newspicturemen are barred from all Brit- 
ish Army, Navy and Air maneuvers, ex- 
cept “tattoos” (public shows). Posing is 
a privilege of U. S. officers.—Epb. 


King-Born Shapur 
Sirs: 

You report, “His Majesty [Alfonso XIII], 
famed as ‘the only man ever born a king,’ has 
thus etc.” (Time, Jan. 19). Thus you ignore 
famed oldster, the militant Zoroastrian Shapur II, 
onetime (310-379 A. D.) hard-boiled king of 
Persia. Potent foe of Christianity, he also slew 
Apostate Julian, drove the Romans from Meso- 
potamia, Armenia, cowed Jovian, died a king. 
Alfonso will need to step— 

FREDERICK B. Noss 

Andover, Mass. 

Correct. After the death of his father, 
King Hormizd II, and before his own 
birth, the Persians killed Shapur’s oldest 
brother, blinded his second oldest, im- 
prisoned the youngest—so that the Persian 
throne awaited Shapur at his birth_—Ep. 


— 





Old Friends 
Sirs: 

In col. 3 p. 32 
article describing the recent stranding of 
old White Star liner Germanic in the 
of Marmora. To the majority of your readers 
this news item might not be particularly inter- 
esting, but to me it is very much so. I came 
from Queenstown to Manhattan in the Spring of 
1879, 52 years ago, on that same liner Germanic, 
and remember quite well how she was then 
classed as one of the fastest steamships. For 
some years afterwards I would occasionally hear 
of this steamship, but I had lost all trace of 
her for a number of years until I read this article. 
Being a Charter Subscriber of Tre I feel that 
this is a case of one old friend (Trme) helping 
me locate another old friend (S.S. Germanic). 


Harry A. Vacc 


TIME, Jan. 19 appears an 


the 
Sea 


Saco, Mont. 


Sirs: 

Your article concerning the old Germanic under 
People naturally brought back old memories. 
In 1921 I cruised about the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea and Sea of Marmora aboard her. At 
that time she had been rechristened Gul Djemal 
a Turkish word meaning ‘“‘Cheeks of Rose.’’ We 
were captured by the Greeks who were then at 
war with the Turkish Nationalists, and_ this 
helped round out her long string of accidents and 
adventures. ... 

Epwarp J. Styers, D.D.S. 

Baltimore, Md. 


O— 





Still a Codger 
Sirs: 

In Trme of April 15, 1929 was published part 
of a letter 1 wrote you. This letter was (very 
ably I thought) commented on by one CLE- 
MENT two weeks later. Rising out of an ex- 
pression I used in my letter I was dubbed “Old 
Codger,’’ which I felt gave me the entrée into 
the magic circle of your correspondents. The 
subject matter of my letter was T1me’s references 
to our English Royal Family and I can only say 
that since that date all Time’s reference to our 
said R. F. have been, even when witty, neverthe- 
less respectful and I would like to record an 
Old Codger's satisfaction with the sweet way in 
which Trme has humored his whim in that di- 
rection. Bully for you! 


















Dhere is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 






















Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ixt. 
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ADDRESS_—____— 
















Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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WANT A COLOR 
COPY OF THIS 
FOR FRAMING? 


A beautiful full-color re- 
print of this picture, en- 
larged, on heavy art 
paper without any ad- 
vertising on it, will be sent 
on receipt of 4¢ in stamps 
and the circular top of 
the outside wrapper of a 
Listerine bottle. Address 
Dept.T2, Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, 2101 
Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 






50¢ Quality 
Listerine 


SHAVING CREAM 





To guard against, to treat Sore Throat 
garele Listerine-reduces mouth germs 98% 


Do you realize that even in normal mouths millions of 
germs breed, waiting until resistance is low to strike? 

Among them are the Micrococcus Catarrhalis, asso- 
ciated with head colds; the dangerous Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus), Pneumococcus (pneumonia), and the 
Streptococcus Hemolyti- 
cus, so largely responsi- 
ble for sore throat. 

How important it is to 
help nature fight these 
germs by means of a 
mouth wash and gargle 
capable of swiftly de- 
stroying them. 

Fifty years of medical, 
hospital, laboratory, and 
general experience clear- 
ly prove Listerine to be 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in fifteen seconds 





the ideal antiseptic and germicide for this purpose. 

It is non-poisonous, safe to use full strength in any 
amount. At the same time, it is one of the most powerful 
germicides known when used undiluted. 

Within 15 seconds it kills the Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) and even Staphylococcus Aureus (pus), the 
germ generally used to test antiseptic power because of 
its resistance to germicides. 

Recent exhaustive tests show that full strength Lis- 
terine, when used as a gargle, reduces the number of 
germs in the mouth 98%. Thus, the mouth is left 
healthy, fresh, clean. 

Under all ordinary conditions of health, the morning 
and night gargle with Listerine is deemed sufficient. But 
when you are coming down with a cold or sore throat, it 
is wise to gargle with Listerine every two hours in order 
to combat the swiftly multiplying germs. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


fastest killing time accu- 
rately recorded by science 
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Three stores 


before he bought 
a $200 radio... 


One glance at the 


Financial Page. . 


and he “Invested” $5,000! 


HIS is no uncommon picture 

we are drawing. You, your- 

self, probably know the type 
of man—and there are lots of them 
—who puts in considerable effort 
and long hours before buying some 
inconsequential article. But, when 
he invests, a moment’s snap judg- 
ment often suffices. 

His list of investments is studded 
with speculative securities ...though 
he claims to be a conservative in- 
vestor. Intent upon capital gains; 
influenced by the hope of continued 
high yield, he buys security after 
security with hardly any considera- 
tion of real value, proper diversifi- 
cation, or the long-time trend of 
individual industries. 

In good times and poor times 
alike, certain securities sell at prices 
above their real value, while the 
true worth of others goes unrec- 
ognized. Determining the real value 
of securities, knowing when to buy 


MOODY’S MOODY’S 
Weekly Letter and Supervisory 
Consultation Service Service 


A more personal service em- 
bracing all the features of 
the Weekly Letter Service, 
and in addition continuous 
supervision of the client’s 
investment holdings by our 
staff of analysts and invest- 
ment counselors. 


A moderately priced advi- 
sory service including spe- 
cific recommendations of 
securities, review of stock 
and bond market, analyses 
of companies and indus- 
tries. Used by thousands of 
banks and individuals. 


and when to sell, is a task for spe- 
cialists. Investing money success- 
fully never will be a spare time job. 

Moody’s Investors Service is daily 
demonstrating the value of expert 
investment counsel to its clients. 
Through Moody’s Service they re- 
ceive continuous, accurate informa- 
tion on which to build a sound in- 
vestment program. For a relatively 
small sum compared to the invest- 
ment funds at stake, these investors 
secure unprejudiced guidance 
through which they are able to 
guard against losses, and build up 
both yield and principal. 

Our 30 years experience can prob- 
ably help you. How much, we can- 
not tell until we have studied your 
problem and know your investment 
objective. If you will write, out- 
lining your present investment posi- 
tion, we will gladly tell you how 
Moody’s Service can assist you. No 
obligation of course. 


MOODY’S MOODY’S 
Personal Management Manuals 
Service 


Five volumes, supplemented 
weekly; Government; Bank 
and Finance; Industrial; 
Public Utilities; Railroad, 
contain complete informa- 
tion on over 17,000 corpo- 
rations and 40,000 govern- 
ment and municipal securi- 
ties and Moody’s Ratings. 


A most complete form of 
personal counsel, for the use 
of banks, corporations and 
individuals with funds of 
$100,000 or more who wish 
to be relieved of all the 
detail of supervision of their 
investment programs. 


Full Details of These Services Will Be Furnished on Request 


MOODY'S INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ordinary Time (to distinguish it from your 
periodical—-a veiled compliment here!) in its 
flight brings subscription time ’round again and 
am enclosing my order, with the greatest pleas- 
ure. I take the liberty of an established cor- 
respondent to point out a little literary curiosity 
which may, or not, interest you. Or it may not 
even seem curious to you, in which event there 
is always the W. Ppr. basket or the electric 
suction wastepaper shoot or whatever American 
editors use for rejected MSS. Briefly, I am what 
is known as a minor poet. That is, you know 
him unless you can avoid it. I have dared to 
produce two or three books in England. The 
Pedlars Pack was very kindly received in 1926 
and a new one, By the Way, has just issued. I 
send you a copy of these two herewith. When 
you have a rude correspondent who simply asks 
for castigation, send him one or the other. He 


| will never offend again. 








(Unhappily, Old Codger’s MSS and 
books have not reached Time.—Eb. ) 


The curiosity I mention relates to the lines 
on p. 27 in By the Way which were written in 
Arlington Cemetery, Washington when I was 
there in 1928 and I was standing by the National 
Tomb at the time. In my notebook above these 
lines I had written for reference ‘Unknown 
Soldier, Arlington”? and never noticed until the 
other day that the initials of these three very 
significant words are just simply U. S. A. “Still 
a funny old Codger,” I hear you say. Maybe so. 

D. PALMER-JONES 

Purley, England 

P. S. In enclosing my order I am not aware 
that any of my many friends in U. S. A. will 


| be sending me Time as hitherto, but you will 
| let me 


know. In any case it would give me 
great pleasure to subscribe for Time for H. R. H. 
Edward of Wales or someone like that, of course 


incognito! 
D. P.-J. 
P. P. S. Among other little Codgerisms of 
mine has been the invention of and introduction 
to the entire world (including the States, through 
my old friend Mr. Eugene Peton, President of 
the Patent Scaffolding Co. of New York) of 
the quaint little old tubular steel scaffoldings 
you may have seen disfiguring or otherwise your 
fine buildings here and there. . . . 
Meanwhile forward with my bill. 
D. P.-J. 








Managing Member 
Sirs: 

In your Jan. 5 issue, I was interested to read 
in your column headed “Miscellany”’ the unique 
way in which The Joanne Eloise, latest 1930 
Model from Detroit, “The Motor City,’ was 
announced to the world. 

The arrival of a still later 1930 model was 
heralded by the writer’s law-partner, in this wise: 
Barton Baker Telephone 
Bernice M. Baker Culver 
Beatrice Bernice Baker 1849-W 
BAKER, BAKER AND BAKER 
93 Hazelwood Terrace 
Rochester, New York 

State of New York )} 

County of Monroe f SS? 

City of Rochester ° 

I hereby certify that I have become the 
managing member of the above named firm 

on this first day of December 1930 at 7:40 

P. M. My official weight is 6 Ibs. 12 ozs. 

BEATRICE BERNICE BAKER 


My Mark 
Witnesses 
Barton Baker (Signed) 
Bernice M. Baker (Signed) 
(seal) Merry 
Christmas 
Suggest Time conduct a contest to determine 
the smartest way it can be done. Conventional 
books on etiquette are of no assistance to 4 
baby’s publicity agents. 
ELBERT H. CARVER 
Scottsville, N. Y. 


TIME conducts no contests. But, con- 


tributors willing, Time will report other 


strange modes of announcing offspring.— 
Ep. 


* 
Rogers Telegram 
Sirs: 
Either Time’s editorial staff is too modest, or 
else its hawk-eyed reporters did not see the Will 
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cance to the manufacturer who 
wishes to reach the dense national 
markets economically. People plus 
buying power make profitable mar- 
kets. That is why Los Angeles 


4 County is 8th in manufacturing, 
V1 . ° P 

“ill M f: nationally, easily leading on the 
S | every Manuracturer Qi ASN] Mcckeole singe 


tant Eastern manufacturers have 


rs should ponder! 


of 


located here within recent years! 


ion There are more people within25 @ s—— 
— 1 miles of Los Angeles than within 
hs 100 miles of the second largest Pacific 
” Coast city — 
58% of all people in California and 37% Ld) oe Pan’ 
of all in the Pacific Coast states arewithin SAN FRANCISCOT~ gg \I- ie aes 
a few hours’ truck haul of Los Angeles— er Vv SAY . =e 
a Nearly 2/3 of the past ten year’s pop- 
vas ulation increase on the entire Pacific 
- Coast was in this area! 
ise: 
; 2 The per capita buying power ($1,351) 
of Los Angeles is the second highest 
in the United States and the highest on 
the Pacific Coast. 
‘ These are definite facts which cannot 3 “7 i: ae ee 
> be overlooked by the manufacturer who 


wishes to locate on the Pacific Coast. 
We invite the opportunity of present- 
ing the indisputable facts of Los Angeles 
County's manufacturing and distribu- 
x tion leadership 


Industria 
LOS A ES 


Address Industrial “Dept., Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Ount 
Los Angeles, California 


How Would Your Family “Carry On” 


Suppose you, as head of the family, were suddenly 
taken out of the picture—your wife and children would 
want three meals a day just as now. The family would 
need an assured income; your children would want 
funds for their education; perhaps there is a mortgage 
on the home that would have to be paid off. 


Through the Equitable you can give them financial 
protection that is sure. You can provide a life-long in- 
come to your wife. There are policies that guarantee 
the necessary money for school and college; there is in- 
surance that will pay off a mortgage, debts, and other 
probable expenses—and guarantee permanent financial 
security for your dependents. 

You will be surprised to know how much can 
be done with a moderate investment from your 
present earnings. Use the coupon below for pam- 


phiets to show how Equitable insurance may be 
used for the happiness and safety of your family. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY/ 
UNITED STATES 


TrHomas I. PARKINSON, President 


Life Insurance —the Insured Investment 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Your guaranteed financial protection plan for my family interests me. 
I am years of age. 


Name 


Address 
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Rogers telegram reproduced on page nine of 

Variety, twenty-fifth anniversary number. 
Always on the look-out for some compliment 

to Time which I can show my friends, I have 


| looked in vain for the above-mentioned to appear 
| in your “one and only’ newsmagazine. 


Pau E. GRIFFITH 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

TIME saw Mr. Rogers’ telegram. Said 
he: VARIETY AND TIME HAVE 
MORE REAL INFORMATION IN EM 
IN THEIR RESPECTIVE FIELDS 


| THAN ANY TWO PERIODICALS 
PUBLISHED TODAY .. . —Eb. 


——— 


Glimmerous Cure 
Sirs: 

Poor Mr. Edwin B. Jackson! To be “struck 
stone blind’ in Florence, Italy, is indeed a ca- 
lamity (Time, Dec. 8). Do you suppose that 
my information saa supply a_ glimmerous 
cure? Time may be found at the Courtyard Tea 
Room in Haskard Casardi’s Bank on Via Torna- 
buoni, Florence. The copies may be previous to 
last week’s, and very much thumbed, but they 
are still legible, and Mother and I read them 
from “kiver to kiver’” during our sojourn there. 

E. G. BALSLEY 

Hartford, Conn. 


Copies of Time may also be found in 
Florence at the offices of the American 
Express Co. (Nos. 2 & 4 Via Tornabuoni) 


| and Thomas Cook & Son (No. to Via 


Tornabuoni), where they are on file for 
the convenience of TIME readers abroad. 


—Ep. 


——~~-—__ 
Energy Trio 


Sirs: 
Your Jan. 12 issue reported a statement by 


| Filippo Tomaso Marinetti, citizen of Italy and 


disciple of Fascism, inveighing against spaghetti 
and other wheat paste products as inducing “‘tor- 
por and pessimism.” Signor Marinetti proposed 
to reduce the consumption of macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and kindred foods whose popularity now 
necessitates the importation of considerable 
quantities of wheat, as well as the finished prod- 
uct, chiefly from America. His plan involved the 
substitution of synthetic foods, on the basis that 
macaroni products are not “sufficiently dynamic” 


| for hardy patriots. 


This unwarranted condemnation of macaroni 


| products was obviously inspired by political ex- 
| pediency—the desire to utilize Italy’s rice sur- 


plus in place of American-grown durum wheat 
and American-made macaroni. Nevertheless, it 
tends to create a mistaken idea of the dietetic 


| value of wheat paste foods. Macaroni, spaghetti 


and egg noodles, the three dominant members 
of the family, have long been known for their 


| nourishing, tissue-building qualities. Significantly, 


they are grouped in the co-operative advertising 


| of the National Macaroni Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation as “The Energy Trio.” ... 
Frep MILts 

Counsel for Board of Advertising Trustees 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TIME 
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Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
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to 
ney ODAY, as always, 
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a | the architect regards 
| Indiana Limestone as 
in his ideal medium. 
an And now he is show- 
ui) ing modern business 
be howthe artistry of the 
ad. limestone cathedral 
may be applied to the 

office building. The idea h:s taken with 

the public. Indiana Limestone towers are 
a proving tremendously successful. They 
aa attract tenants. 
tti 
or Building owners find there is no surer 
~ way of guaranteeing a structure’ s drawing 
ol power~—a vital matter where land value 
od- is high. As this profit advantage of the 
= Indiana Limestone building has become 
ic” 


known, there has resulted a nationwide 
‘oni swing to limestone for all types of com- 


al mercial buildings. 

eat : 

, it In this transition, evident all about you, 

ett Indiana Limestone Company has a lead- 

ae ing part. Largest quarrier and fabricator 

tly, of natural stone in the world, it can pro- 

nny vide unlimited quantities of finest quality 
limestone in accordance with modern 

4 construction demands. 

tion 


Let us tell you more about the use of 
= this fine-grained, light-colored natural 
stone. For brochure, address Box 1278, 
Service Bureau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. (Executive 
Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago.) 


nith, al eye 








: Il, Riverside Church, New York City. Architects: Henry 
yee. C. Pelton and Allen & Collens. Marc Eidlitz & 
Ken- Son, Inc., Builder. William Bradley & Son, James 
Gillies & Sons, Inc., J. J. Spurr & Sons, B. A. 
4 J. & G. N. Williams, Cut-Stone Contractors. 
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Att that most people see of the telephone company 
are a telephone and a few feet of wire. 

But through that telephone you can talk with 
any one of millions of people, all linked together by 
the web of equipment of the Bell System. 

All its efforts are turned constantly to one job 
—to give better telephone service to an ever- 
increasing number of people, as cheaply as it 
possibly can. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany provides the staff work for the Bell System. 
To it the operation of the telephone service is a 
public trust. It pays a reasonable dividend to its 
stockholders . . . and uses all earnings beyond 
that to improve and extend the service. 


There are more than five hundred and fifty 


thousand stockholders, and no one person owns 
so much as one per cent of its stock. 

The Bell System operates through 24 regional 
companies, each one attuned to the needs of its 
particular territory. In addition, the 5000 members 
of the Bell Laboratories staff do the scientific work 
which makes it possible to improve and widen the 
service at least cost to its users. The Western Elec- 
tric Company, which manufactures for the Bell 
System, specializes in the economical production 
of telephone equipment of the highest quality. 

All these facilities are directly available through- 
out the entire Bell System, at any time or place. 
. . . Because of them, every dollar that you 
spend for telephone service brings you constantly 


greater value and convenience. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Mysterious” Visitor 

The first evening of Canadian Prime 
Minister Richard Bedford Bennett’s “un- 
official” three-day visit to Washington was 
spent in the company of President Hoover, 
Secretary Stimson and his assistant Wil- 
liam R. Castle Jr. Also present: Hanford 
MacNider, U. S. Minister to Canada. Al- 
though no intimation of what was dis- 
cussed was forthcoming, it was generally 
assumed that Liquor, Tariff, St. Lawrence 
River power, and a possible U. S. embargo 
on Canadian wheat furnished dinner con- 
versation. Only public utterance on Mr. 
Bennett’s visit was made by President 
Hoover. Said he: “We are mutually inter- 
ested in the common welfare of our peo- 
ples. Informal conversations of the fu- 
ture always lead to better understanding.” 
@ Deciding that joint congressional re- 
ceptions were too crowded, President & 
Mrs. Hoover set a precedent by holding a 
reception for members of the House and 
their ladies alone. Present for the first 
time at a White House function—although 
his wife’s attendance at a White House 
tea two years ago caused a ruction—Rep- 
resentative Oscar De Priest, Chicago 
Negro, shook hands with the President, 
retired with Mrs. De Priest to the East 
Room, leaving to the other guests the 
option of speaking to or ignoring them. 
Mrs. De Priest was gratified when Secre- 
tary Lamont’s wife, a fellow Chicagoan, 
stopped to chat. Speaker Longworth came 
over, slapped Mr. De Priest on the back, 
shook his hand. 

@ The President appointed Paul Martin 
Pearson of Swarthmore, Pa., elocutionist, 
Red Cross speaker, Quaker, to be first 
Civil Governor of the Virgin Islands. Pur- 
chased from Denmark in 1917, the islands 
have hitherto been in charge of the Navy 
Department with Captain Waldo Evans, 
retired, as governor. Jurisdiction of the 
Virgin Islands now passes from the Navy 
to the Department of the Interior. 

ehaaiallib vices 

New Fowl Roost? 

When careful Calvin Coolidge became 
Vice President, he looked around Washing- 
ton for a house. But “they were all too 
small or too large.” He had two boys in 
school. His salary ($15,000) was almost 
his only income. Living beyond his in- 
come was inconceivable. So he availed 
himself of the New Willard Hotel’s natu- 
ral eagerness to shelter a Vice President 
and took a suite there at satisfactory 
terms. “Any other course for me,” he 
later wrote, “would have been cut short 
by the barnyard philosophy of my father, 
who would have contemptuously referred 
to such action as the senseless imitation of 
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a fowl which was attempting to light 
higher than it could roost.” Mr. Coolidge 
urged that something be done to house fu- 
ture Vice Presidents permanently. 
Among those who offered fowl roosts 
too high for careful Calvin Coolidge was 
rich Mrs. John B. Henderson, Washington 
socialite, nonagenarian widow of a Senator 
from Missouri, who has seen all Presidents 
from Lincoln to Hoover. Long has she 
labored to build up Washington’s Me- 
ridian Hill district into a paradise of em- 
bassies and official buildings along an 
“Avenue of the Presidents.’”’ She asked 
Congress to let the Vice President live 
in her $300,000 mansion on 15th Street. 
Representative Ernest Willard Gibson of 
Vermont prepared a bill accepting Mrs. 
Henderson’s gift for the nation, and ap- 
propriating $30,000 to furnish the place, 
$25,000 per annum to maintain it. 


THE CONGRESS 


Clock 


Working days left: 25. Essential bills 
to enact if a special session is to be 
avoided: 11. Essential bills enacted last 
week: o. 

House Work Done. The House of 
Representatives last week: 

@ Passed the $1,052,000,000 Independent 
Offices appropriation bill; sent it to the 
Senate. 

@ Passed a bill permitting producers of 
standard, branded or trade-marked prod- 
ucts to establish by contract the retail 
resale price of their goods, thus avoiding 
price-cutting; sent it to the Senate. 

Senate Work Done. The Senate of 
the U. S. last week: 

@ Passed the War Department appropria- 
tion bill, amended to provide for distri- 
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bution of 20,000,000 bu. of the Farm 
Board’s wheat and $5,000,000 for Drought 
relief; sent it to conference. 

@ Passed a $138,245,661 appropriation 
bill for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor; sent it to confer- 
ence. 

@ Passed a bill establishing an organic, 
one-legislature government in U. S. Samoa 
and making Samoans, who have been 
without citizenship (Trme, Oct. 6), U. S. 
citizens; sent it to the House. 


——  o--—__— 
Bonus-Burst 


Almost overnight last week a little, sup- 
pressed idea burst upon the nation as a 
full-fledged legislative movement. The 
little idea: that the U. S. pay its World 
War Veterans their adjusted-compensation 
certificates (commonly called “The Bo- 
nus”) in cash, and NOW. 

The little idea had flashed across some 
veteran’s brain last summer. He passed 
it on; presently it was advocated by a 
large minority of the American Legion, on 
these counts: 1) the Government did not 
issue almost unnegotiable certificates to 
the railroads and contractors for their 
War losses; 2) it would put new, Depres- 
sion-raising cash into circulation. Inves- 
tigation disclosed these facts: certificates 
of $3,400,000,000 face value have been 
issued to 3,680,704 veterans since 1925. 
Today they are worth 52% of their face 
value. Veterans can borrow 22% of that 
value from banks or the U. S. In the 
Federal sinking fund for their retirement 
is only some $625,000,000. To pay them 
off at this time would necessitate a bond 
issue of about $2,775,000,000 (Time, Dec. 
8). For these or other reasons the Amer- 
ican Legion did not, at its autumn meeting, 
vote to support the idea. 

But bills legislating it had been pre- 
sented in Congress meanwhile. A bill 
drawn by Representative Wright Patman 
of Texas went into the House Ways & 
Means Committee, gathered dust there. 
Under the rules, no method of getting it 
out was possible except: 1) to have the 
committee formally report it out, or 2) 
to have the 218 Representatives sign a 
petition forcing it to the House floor. Mr. 
Patman circulated such a petition, failed 
by some 75 signatures to obtain his end. 
Many a Congressman who disapproved of 
the bill, afraid of the veterans’ vote if he 
had to oppose it, was glad the committee- 
men had held it inactive. Chief grounds 
for committee’s inaction: lack of Amer- 
ican Legion support. 

Then, fortnight ago, the American Le- 
gion reversed its stand and came plumping 
out for the bill (Trme, Feb. 2). Forthwith 
Mr. Patman got some more signatures. 
Also a storm of counter and compromise 
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proposals burst in both House and Senate. 
Three proposals stood out: 1) to pay the 
present value; 2) to pay the present value 
plus 25%; 3) to increase the present /oan 
or collateral value up to 50% of the face 
value. 

The Administration quite obviously was 
frightened. Secretary Mellon was “glad” 
to appear before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He declared: “Without qualifica- 
tion . . . the Treasury Department could 
not sell $3,400,000,000 of bonds at the 
present time except on terms which it 
would be very hard to justify.” He 
warned that such sale would ‘“disorganize 
the Government and other security 
markets.” 

Bankers and businessmen swarmed to 
support Secretary Mellon. They con- 
tended that the proposal to put extra cash 
in circulation was unsound economics in- 
asmuch as it was unknown if and how the 
money would be spent. They also warned 
that the extra burden of the payment in 
taxes and depressed prices, particularly 
with the Government facing a deficit, 
would fall hardest of all on Veteran Jim 
Jobless. While the argument went on, 
domestic bond-prices dropped about $12 
and Government 43s dropped $27 per 
$1,000 bond. Agitators for the cash Bonus 
cried: “Manipulation!” Bankers, really 
worried, looked glum. 

Puzzled Congressmen were therefore in 
a dilemma—between the veterans and the 
financiers. They seemed most likely last 
week to take the compromise measure, 
that of increasing the Joan value of the 
certificates. 

etc sie 


More Misery 


Coincident with the bursting new Bonus 
issue (see above), a battered but not yet 
exhausted older issue last week raised its 
head and made an extra session of Con- 
gress appear almost inevitable. This 
issue was Human Misery, rallying cry of 
the man who during the past few weeks 
has developed into the Senate’s leading 
altruist—Joseph Taylor Robinson of Ar- 
kansas. Shocked by Red Cross Chairman 
John Barton Payne’s refusal to accept the 
$25,000,000 which he had attached as a 
rider to the Interior Department’s supply 
bill (see p. 22), Minority Leader Robin- 
son proposed that the Senate find another 
medium for distributing its relief to 
Drought-stricken farmers and unemployed 
city dwellers. But the House, to which 
the measure had been sent, voted his rider 
out of the Interior Department appropria- 
tion 224-to-90. Human Misery there- 
upon changed from a political football 
into the central object in a game of parlia- 
mentary touch-football. 

Emerging from a Democratic caucus, 
Senator Robinson—who was such an 
avowed Administration co-operator in De- 
cember that his followers accused him of 
“going White House”—defiantly flung 
his party’s challenge. He announced that 
he had no other choice than to tack his 
relief amendment onto all subsequent sup- 
ply bills, unless Congress would immedi- 
ately vote $50,500,000 worth of relief leg- 
islation, plus 20,000,000 bu. of Farm 
Board wheat to feed the hungry. Sena- 


tor Robinson listed his requirements as 
follows: 
Pi MONDE 8s. cing os. ae $15,000,000 
Interior Department 
Relief’ fund 
Rural sanitation 
Reappropriation to finance 
Agricultural corporations. 5,000,000 
Reappropriation for seed and 
Fertilizer in the Southeast 


25,000,000 
3,000,000 


5 igi Scab 2,500,000 
$50,500,000 

Proclaimed Senator Robinson’s col- 
league, Senator Caraway: “Every day we 
wait, 1,000 people die of starvation.* 
Somebody is dooming American people 
to a premature death. I’d like to know 
who are the ones playing politics at this 
time.” 

In the face of deadlock, Senator Borah 
proposed a compromise of $15,000,000 to 
be used solely for Drought sufferers. But 
this found little favor with the Demo- 
crats. And Republican House Leader 
Tilson said: “In connection with the pro- 
posed $25,000,000 dole, there is no place 
for compromise.” 

Then up rose Senator Borah to thunder 
one of those speeches which stir men’s 
hearts and make the Senate seem really 
a national forum instead of an old men’s 
bickering society. He announced that if 
Leader Tilson of the House was going to 
make it a matter of principle, then he, 
Borah of the Senate, accepted the chal- 
lenge. 

“So. far as the drouth regions are con- 
cerned,” he thundered, “‘no new principle 
is presented to the American people. .. . 
Everyone concedes that the conditions 
in the South are due to what we are prone 
to call an Act of God. The people... 
have been visited by a drouth which has 
been as devastating, as cruel and as re- 
morseless as a flood or an earthquake... . 

“We are simply proposing to deal with 
a condition which has again and again 
been presented to the Congress of the 
United States. ... When before . . . when 
there has been a fire or a flood or an earth- 
quake, has there been talk about estab- 
lishing a dole? In no sense does the dole 
system apply... . 

“When a drouth occurred in the Volga 
in Russia we appropriated money to take 
care of those there in distress. When 
drouth occurs in the Mississippi Valley we 
have proposed to make another appropria- 
: ee 

“Does anyone believe that those proud 
self-reliant American citizens would ask 
for a dollar from the treasury of the 
United States one moment after their 
affliction had departed? 

“T doubt if, out of the million and a 
half people who are afflicted by reason of 
the drouth, there is a single man or woman 
who has ever asked a favor of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. How happy 
they would be if conditions were restored 
and nature should smile upon them again 
and they should be able to take care of 
their own, feed and clothe their own! How 


*The Red Cross had discovered up to last 
week not one case of death by starvation, even 
in Senator Caraway’s hungry Arkansas. 


happy they would be to be relieved of the 
humiliation of going to the Government 
for help! ... 

“So I say, speaking for myself, I accept 
the challenge of the gentleman from the 
other end of the Capitol. Let us have it 
out. I do not propose, as a member of this 
body, to surrender upon that principle. I 
do not propose to accept the implication 
and the slur. We will either feed these 
people, or we will stay here and tell the 
American people why we do not feed 
them!” 

The Democrats were on their feet cheer- 
ing. The gallery stormed applause. Ad- 
ministration Senators sat in silence, be- 
wildered by an attack to which they had 
no answer. Greater than ever loomed the 
issue of Human Misery, now directly 
joined between the Senate’s greatest ora- 
tor and the President. Clearer than ever, 
if the President elected to fight on with 
his cohorts in the House, loomed the cer- 
tainty of an extra session of a filibustered 
Congress. 

“Very Poor Sportsmanship” 


Bitterly, passionately Alabama’s Sena- 
tor James Thomas (‘“Tom-Tom’’) Heflin 
harangued his colleagues last week on this 
theme: that the election last November 
at which he was defeated by John Hollis 
Bankhead was conducted with dishonesty. 

Forthwith the Alabama House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a joint resolution de- 
claring that: “The said J. Thomas Heflin 
has during the greater part of his tenure 
of office . . . made Alabama the laughing 
stock of the Union by his bigotry, lack of 
religious tolerance and the lack of many 
of the courtesies expected between one 
gentleman and another.” The resolution 
expressed “condemnation of the very poor 
sportsmanship exhibited in being unwilling 
to admit like a man that he was defeated 
in a fair election.” 

a 


Lame & Venal 


Indiana’s Representative Harry E. Row- 
bottom, 46, father of one child, has fallen 
upon bad days. After serving three con- 
secutive terms in Congress, he was de- 
feated last November by Democrat John 
W. Boehne. And last week he was arrested 
at Evansville, Ind., charged with having 
accepted $750 from two relatives of one 
Gresham Ayer in return for recommend- 
ing Ayer to be a rural mail carrier.* Venal 
Lame Duck Rowbottom refused to say 
anything about the case when he posted 
$10,000 bond and was released pending 
organization of a Federal Grand Jury. 


UTILITIES 

No Neckties, No Cigars 
The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia last week handed down a deci- 
sion which, if upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the U. S., may deeply affect re- 


lations between the U. S. and hydroelec- 
tric companies. 








*The investment idea was financially sound. 
Rural mail carriers average $2,093 annually, go 
as high as $4,248. Third class postmasters under 
whom they work get from $1,100 to $2,000, 
second class, up to $3,300. 
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Ordinarily, 50-year licenses are issued 
to hydroelectric plants provided that the 
Government audits the power company’s 
investment so as to have data for rate- 
regulation and for an option of buying 
the plant when the license expires. Last 
July the old Power Commission (consist- 
ing of three Cabinet members) asked 
Attorney General Mitchell if it would be 
legal to issue to Appalachian Power Co. 
a special, permanent “minor part” license 
omitting the Federal audit,* for its plant 
at New River, Va. The Attorney General 
forthwith declared the special license valid 
for plants not on navigable streams. To 
support his interpretation of the Water 
Power Act, he declared that if the law 
were read so as to permit no escape from 
Federal valuation of hydroelectric prop- 
erty, it would be impossible “to avoid 
serious questions regarding the constitu- 
tionality of this act.” Thus he dealt a 
distinct blow to those who favor Govern- 
ment regulation, and even operation, of 
power companies. 

Meanwhile, the Commission’s Chief Ac- 
countant William V. King was busy at the 
Piney, Pa. plant of Clarion River Power 
Co., which the company claimed cost 
$11,032,816. He recommended that $6,- 
387,731 of this amount be struck out, 
including such promotion items as $144 
for neckties, $4,000 for cigars and dinners. 
The Clarion company was furious. Seiz- 
ing upon the Attorney General’s New 
River decision as precedent, it applied for 
an injunction to prevent the Federal audit 
at Piney from going into the records as 
true. 

This application the court last week 
denied. Assuming the constitutionality of 
the Water Power Act, Justice Jesse C. 
Adkins gave a quite different interpreta- 
tion from “General” Mitchell’s, thus: “It 
is clear [that the Act provides] that .. . 
excessive profits are to be prevented by 
regulation of rates or a recapture of a 
portion of the profits. .. . [Therefore] 
it is of the utmost importance . . . that 
the actual legitimate cost . . . should be 
known . . . promptly.” 


JUDICIARY 
Ambuiance Chaser Chased 


Lawyers who “chase ambulances” are 
not respected in their profession. Their 
object, of course, is to aid or persuade 
the injured to bring suit—and split the 
damages. Ethically, such lawyers are com- 
parable to doctors who would hang around 
at a bad corner waiting for auto crashes 
to bring them trade. 

Not long ago the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska was asked to rule on an injunc- 
tion against the Minneapolis law firm of 
Davis & Michel. The court upheld the 
injunction because “agents of these at- 
torneys were traveling in the State [Ne- 
braska] soliciting employment . . . haunt- 
ing the homes of the injured and bringing 
great discredit to the legitimate practice 
of the law.” 





*“Minor part” licenses are issued for parts of 
Plants to be constructed on navigable streams, 
when the audit will not be made until the whole 
Project is completed. 


There might have been an end of the 
case of Davis & Michel but for the fact 
that Partner Thomas (“Tom”) Davis was 
a stanch political friend of blind Thomas 
D. Schall, Minnesota’s lone Republican 
Senator. (Senator-Dentist Henrik Ship- 
stead is Farmer-Labor.) Lawyer Davis it 
was who argued and won Senator Schall’s 
contest for his Senate seat in 1924. Last 
autumn eloquent “Tom” Davis, while sup- 
porting Farmer-Labor candidates other- 
wise, supported Republican Senator Schall 
for re-election. Mr. Schall won—and 
promptly, as he had publicly promised to 
do, recommended “Tom” Davis’ partner, 
Ernest A. Michel, for a Federal judgeship 
that was vacant in Minnesota. 

Stranger things have happened in poli- 
tics than for an attorney who has been 
cited for ambulance-chasing to become a 











Miller Studios 
Ernest A. MICHEL 


The Attorney General did not like this 
record. 


Federal judge. But the Hoover Adminis- 
tration does not relish such strange things 
and Attorney General Mitchell, a well- 
informed member of the Minnesota bar, 
took strong exception to Senator Schall’s 
proposal. Not even when Senator Schall 
obtained for Lawyer Michel the endorse- 
ment of all the Minnesota Republicans in 
Congress, did Attorney General Mitchell 
relent. Senator Schall declared he would 
have no other man. So last week the At- 
torney General, backed by his President, 
let the case go before the public on its 
merits. 

“T cannot myself believe,” he said, “that 
it would be anything less than a reproach 
upon the administration of justice... . I 
am sure that down in their hearts the 
vast majority of lawyers in Minnesota 
know that I am right.” 

The Significance. Larger than the 
question of whether ’Chaser Michel would 
get his bench—which it last week seemed 
most likely ne would not—an issue of 
government loomed in the Mitchell- 
Michel-Schall controversy. Senators long 





ago came to regard Federal judgeships as 
prize packages of the political patronage 
which it is theirs to distribute when their 
party is in power. Though the Constitu- 
tion instructs otherwise, Senators have ac- 
quired the habit, which by usage now 
seems to them a right, of telling the Presi- 
dent whom to appoint; instead of, vice 
versa, the President guided by his Attor- 
ney General scanning the bar of a State, 
selecting a candidate for judge, sending 
his name to the Senate for confirmation. 
In more than one instance during the 
Hoover Administration, recommendations 
by Senators have been viewed with alarm 
by the White House. In more than one 
instance, notably in Pennsylvania and 
Kansas, the White House has backed down 
quietly rather than precipitate open war- 
fare. But this time it looked as if the 
White House would not back down. 
‘Chaser Michel’s case was described by 
Attorney General Mitchell as “more im- 
pressive than any in years.” Moreover, 
remembering the political rash that broke 
out over the Administration’s attempted 
appointment of Hoovercrat John Johnston 
Parker of North Carolina to the Supreme 
Court (Time, March 31 e¢ seg.), the Ad- 
ministration undoubtedly welcomed this 
chance to say “there is no room for... 
men appointed to pay political debts.” 
Should Senator Schall press for his polit- 
ical “right,” and should other Senators 
join him to defend their own similar 
“rights,” the case of "Chaser Michel might 
become historic, 


WOMEN 
“Pitiful” 

“What transpired at the hearing?” 

“There was no hearing, may it please 
the Court.” 

“Do I understand you properly? There 
was no hearing? . . . Have you the origi- 
nal minutes in the case?” 

“There were none.” 

“None whatever?” 

“That is the usual procedure, your 
Honor.” 

“Was there ever any charge that this 
girl was a prostitute?” 

“No.” 

“Are there many such cases?” 

“There are about 400, your Honor.” 

“Pitiful, pitiful,” groaned his Honor, 
Justice Norman S. Dike of the New York 
Supreme Court. Peering over his glasses 
he surveyed Lena Burlatt, a girl of 17 
who had just come out of New York’s 
repository for wayward females, Bedford 
Reformatory. He learned that Lena’s 
mother had taken her to court one day 
18 months ago, on her 16th birthday. 
Lena’s mother had told the judge that 
Lena “stayed out late.” The judge, Magis- 
trate Leo Healy, had forthwith sentenced 
Lena to one year in Bedford Reforma- 
tory. She had been kept there six months 
overtime and might have been there still 
but for the discoveries about other Bed- 
ford commitments—“frame-ups” by venal 
members of the police vice squad—which 
have lately added fresh disgrace to New 
York City’s corruption-riddled judiciary 
(Trm_E, Dec. 29 et seq.). 
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Justice Dike told Lena Burlatt that in 
Bedford Reformatory, well-run though it 
is, “there are some vicious women, some 
frightfully vicious women.” He advised 
her to forget anything she had learned 
there. . . . Then he sent her home with 
the mother who had committed her at 16 
for “staying out late.” 


CRIME 
Mast of Dope 


Customs Inspector John Sterling, whose 
duty it is to comb for drugs all ships ar- 
riving in Manhattan from the Orient, 
paused beside the British motor-freighter 
Raby Castle last week and _ sniffed. 
“Opium!” said he, and set about with his 
crew of 40 to find it. They went down to 
the base of the forward mast, deep in the 
hold. There, surrounded by impassive 
Chinese the Inspector tapped the steel 
mast, found it hollow. “Bring a drill!” 
said he. Out of this hole in the hollow 
mast he soon extracted tins of opium 
worth $150,000 at $25 an ounce. Owners 
of the ship, James Chambers Ltd. of Liver- 
pool are liable to fines equal to the dope’s 
value, if they cannot prove ignorance of 
the smuggle. 


PROHIBITION 
Josephine K. 

Early one evening last week a Coast 
Guard searchlight fell upon a barge un- 
loading somewhere near Ambrose Light- 
ship in lower New York Bay. A speed 
boat cast off from the barge slipped away 
toward New Jersey. A low-slung power 
cruiser cast off, headed for the Brooklyn 
shore. The barge and a tug lay to. 

Immediately suspicious, Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate Karl E. Schmidt command- 
ing the Coast Guard boat CG-145 fired 
three blank shells as a warning for the 
fugitives to stop. The warning was ig- 
nored. He then turned his searchlight on 
his laterally striped Coast Guard ensign 
and fired three shots across the fleeing 
power cruiser’s bow. Still she paid no 
heed. The next shot pierced the vessel’s 
pilot house. She hove to. Running along- 
side, Mate Schmidt found she was the 
Josephine K. out of Digby, Nova Scotia 
with 500 cases of liquor aboard. Uncon- 
scious in the cabin lay her captain, William 
P. Cluett, smashed by the Coast Guard 
shell, which had split the ship’s wheel. 
Capt. Cluett was taken ashore where he 
died without regaining consciousness. 

Because it was another international 
affair, because the shooting occurred at 
a questionable distance offshore, because 
Prime Minister Bennett of Canada was 
just about to visit President Hoover in 
Washington (see p. 11), the official U. S. 
investigation was prompt and thorough. 
Assertions by some members of the Jose- 
phine K.’s crew that Mate Schmidt was 
drunk were disproved to the satisfaction 
of the Coast Guard board. As in the stil! 
unsettled case of the J’m Alone (Time, 
April 1, 1929), the main question was: 
Did the shelling and seizure occur within 
the jurisdiction of the U. S.? 

Twelve Miles. Outside the three-mile 


limit (indisputedly U. S. domain) lies the 
twelve-mile limit, claimed by the U. S. 
for “search & seizure” under the 1922 
Tariff Act. Forty-eight hours after the 
Josephine K. shelling, F. A. Bierkett, 
executive officer of the Coast Guard cut- 
ter Sebago, was ordered by Washington 
to determine the point at which the chase 
ended. His findings narrowly justified 
Mate Schmidt; the spot was fixed at 11.7 
mi. from nearest land. 

Hour’s Sail. As specified by the 1924 
British-American extraterritorial seizure 
convention, a rum-runner may also be 
boarded within one hour’s sail of the coast 
by the boats concerned. Well aware of 
the potential technicalities of the Jose- 
phine K. case, the board of inquiry had 
the captured ship ballasted with scrap iron, 
staged a race with the CG-145. The Jose- 
phine K. made 9.55 knots, the patrol boat 
11.15. Again the evidence was favorable 
to the Coast Guard. Sea lawyers also re- 
membered the “hot pursuit” clause in the 
1924 agreement, but whether a hot pursuit 
is limited to within an hour’s sailing, or 
whether it may extend onto the high seas 
is a moot point. Coast Guardsmen felt 
they were within their rights when they 
sank the J’m Alone 200 mi. out in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Canada felt otherwise. 

Precedent. As yet there is no clearly 
defined precedent covering incidents such 
as those of the J’m Alone and Josephine 
K. Should the Canadian Government pro- 
test Captain Cluett’s killing, the next step 
would be to appoint a commissioner from 
each country to arbitrate. Justice Van 








PRIME MINISTER MUSSOLINI 
All the U. S. people apologized. 
(See col. 3) 


Devanter of the U. S. Supreme Court and 
Justice Duff of the Canadian Supreme 
Court have yet to settle the J’m Alone 
case. - 

paces 


More Whiskey for Dentists 

If you feel you need a drop of whiskey 
while in your dentist’s chair, there is now 
the same chance of getting it as in your 








doctor’s office. Last week, Commissioner 
James M. Doran of the Industrial Alcohol 
Bureau announced that henceforth den- 
tists would be allowed the same quantity 
of whiskey for office use that is now 
granted physicians—namely, six quarts a 
year—in addition to the two gallons an- 
nually obtainable by both dentists and 
doctors. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Loud-S peaking General 


All the people of the U. S. apologized 
last week to Benito Mussolini. Through 
Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stimson 
they sent him this message: SINCERE 
REGRETS ... FOR THE DISCOUR- 
TEOUS AND UNWARRANTED UT- 
TERANCE BY A COMMISSIONED 
OFFICER OF THIS GOVERNMENT 
ON ACTIVE DUTY. 


That slender, long-nosed spitfire, Major 
General Smedley Darlington (“Old Gim- 
let-Eye”) Butler, had made another 
speech. In Philadelphia he had told a 
club meeting this story: A friend of his 
recently roared through the Italian coun- 
tryside with Mussolini at the wheel of 
the motorcar. A little girl ran across the 
road, was smacked to the ground, the life 
crushed out of her. When General But- 
ler’s friend protested at their not stop- 
ping, Mussolini said: “What is one life 
in the affairs of a State?” 


General Butler also was quoted as re- 
ferring to “mad dogs who are about to 
break loose in Europe,” and as saying 
Mussolini was “polishing up all the brass 
hats in Italy.” 

When fire-spitting Prime Minister Mus- 
solini read reports of General Butler’s fire- 
spitting, he got hopping angry. He cabled 
his Ambassador in Washington, Nobile 
Giacomo de Martino, as, follows: I HAVE 
NEVER TAKEN AN AMERICAN ON 
A MOTOR CAR TRIP ... NEITHER 
HAVE I RUN OVER A CHILD, MAN 
OR WOMAN! 

The Ambassador went to the State De- 
partment, the State Department queried 
the Navy Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment got a verification of his speech (all 
except the “mad dog” part) from General 
Butler. The apology of all the people was 
then promptly transmitted. 

Dictator Mussolini accepted the apol- 
ogy and “considered the incident closed.” 


But all the U. S. people do not like to 
have to apologize. An atmosphere of 
“now he’s going to get it” quickly sur- 
rounded General Butler. It was remem- 
bered that Smedley Darlington Butler, 
whose bravery as a soldier has won him 
two Congressional Medals of Honor and 
the Distinguished Service Medal, has 
always spoken as he fights, recklessly, 
ferociously. When he was Philadelphia’s 
Director of Safety, charged with cleaning 
up speakeasies and vice, his robust lan- 
guage (sample: “I ought to pull his [the 
mayor’s] nose”) got him ousted after 
about a year. He went back to the Ma- 
rines, was sent to California. There he 
denounced and courtmartialed his prede- 
cessor in command of the post on charges 
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of drunkenness after entertaining General 
Butler in his home. 


From California he went to China, 
where he so comported himself that last 
week the Navy Department issued a book- 
let which praises his peace-making efforts 








Wide World 
BUTLER OF THE MARINES 


. . . had to arrest himself. 


there. When he returned to take charge 
of the Marine base at Quantico, Va., he 
soon made a speech to the local towns- 
people, saying that he would not permit 
his men to trade with Quantico merchants 
until every Quantico bootlegger was put 
out of business. He addressed his men as 
follows: “You birds took an oath. . . to 
defend the Constitution. Don’t let the 
news stun you, but the Prohibition law 
is part of it.” 

Last year he made this speech in Pitts- 
burgh: “The opposition candidates [in the 
Nicaragua elections] were declared 
bandits when it became necessary to elect 
our man to office.” He explained to Sec- 
retary of the Navy Charles Francis Adams 
that he had spoken only in fun. But it was 
reported last week that that Nicaragua 
speech predisposed Secretary Adams 
against him when a new Marine Com- 
mandant was chosen (Time, Aug. 18) and 
that their relations were further strained 
when General Butler laughingly intro- 
duced Mr. Adams at a Quantico dinner as 
“Secretary of the God-damned Navy.” 

Last week Mr. Adams felt obliged to 
order General Butler to place himself un- 
der arrest awaiting courtmartial. The Gen- 
eral obeyed. When a board of officers 
tries him Feb. 16 at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard he will be the first U. S. officer 
of his rank to be so disciplined since 
1862.* He may be discharged from the 
service, but observers last week did not 





*When Major General Fitz-John Porter was 
arraigned for disobeying orders at the Second 
Battle of Bull Run. Last notable courtmartial 
in all the services was that of Col. William 
Mitchell in 1925 for criticizing the Air Service. 
Found guilty, suspended, he resigned. 


foresee greater punishment for him than 
a stern official reprimand. 

General Butler refused to divulge the 
name of the friend who said he had driven 
with Mussolini and who had first told 
the story. Last week M. C. Turner of 
Dallas and P. MacInnes Neilson of Pitts- 
burgh, booking agents, affirmed that they 
had been present when Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Jr., sensational young publicist. 
boasting of a motor trip with the Italian 
Prime Minister, had told General Butler 
an identical tale. 


a 


Silver Scout 


In the cavernous hangar at Lakehurst, 
N. J., last week the crew of the Navy 
dirigible Los Angeles busied themselves, 
proud not only of their ship’s new coat of 
gleaming silver but of a new assignment— 
a role in the great game of War. Under 
the Versailles Treaty the U. S. received 
the then ZR-3 from Germany for non- 
military uses. For six years the Los An- 
geles has served the Navy well as a flying 
laboratory and schoolroom. With two big 
new dirigibles, one of which will be ready 
in June, a-building at Akron expressly for 
military use, the Navy wanted to have the 
Los Angeles scout experimentally with the 
fleet. For this, the express permission of 
Great Britain, France and Japan was 
necessary. Last week, permission granted, 
orders were posted for the Los Angeles to 
proceed to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, thence 
tor Panama, to join the Navy’s winter 
maneuvers. 

The Army, too, last week was talking 
dirigibles. Last fortnight the House passed 
a $200,000 appropriation for preliminary 
engineering by Detroit Aircraft Corp. on 
a proposed metal-clad Army ship desjgned 
on the principle of the ZMC-2 (‘Tin Bub- 
ble”) built by D. A. C. for the Navy two 
years ago. It would be larger than the 
Los Angeles, would cost $4,500,000. 


Last week the Navy bought a Pitcairn 
autogiro (‘“‘windmill plane’) which, with 
its ability to descend vertically, rise al- 
most vertically, might take off from and 
land upon war boats more handily than 
other planes. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Shipping Comes Up 

U. S. shipping men last week read with 
satisfaction the new edition of Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping. They noted espe- 
cially: 1) Launchings from U. S. shipyards 
last year came to 246,687 tons, against 
126,063 in 1929. 2) From fifth place in 
1929, the U. S. rose to second in 1930. 
First was Great Britain & Ireland with 
1,478,563 tons of launchings last year. 3) 
Despite Depression, world launchings came 
to 2,889,000 tons, the highest of any year 
since 1921. 4) The tonnage of motorship 
launchings was 1,582,994, greater than that 
of other types of vessels for the first time. 
5) Largest launching was Empress of 
Britain with a gross tonnage of 42,000. 
Second largest was L’Atlantique, 40.945 
tons. 


STATES & CITIES 


Industrial Police 


The Coal & Iron Police of Pennsylvania 
have been for years a cause of fury to 
union labor and organized liberals. Re- 
cruited to protect corporate property, 
their strong-arm work has on occasion 
become nationally notorious. Crowning 
brutality occurred two years ago when 
three Coal & Iron policemen quarreled 
with one John Barcoski, Polish miner, 
while he was on his way to work. They 
beat him, bent a poker over his head, left 
him dead. Two of the officers were con- 
victed of manslaughter. 

In accordance with his pre-election 
pledge, Governor Gifford Pinchot* last 
week announced that when the 1,100 Coal 
& Iron police commissions expire on June 
30 they will not be renewed. “I recog- 
nize,’ said he, “the necessity for police 
protection in these regions [chiefly the 
State’s western industrial centres], but I 
believe it should be provided under con- 
ditions which will make such outrages as 
the Barcoski killing forever impossible.” 

The Coal & Iron Police were organized 
under legislative enactment of 1865, ex- 
tending to railroads the privilege of em- 
ploying private officers to protect property 
from theft, trespassing, malicious damage. 
Next year the act was amended to give 
collieries, rolling mills, furnaces the same 
right. Six years ago the privilege was 
granted to light and power companies. 

To qualify as an industrial policeman 











Wide World 
PENNSYLVANIA’S PINCHOT 


Policemen for rent? 


the law stipulates that a man be a citizen 
of the State, furnish a $2,000 bond, con- 
vince the Governor’s office that he is of 
good character. However, the Governor 
is empowered to withdraw these com- 


*Last week he made known that, like New 
Hampshire’s John Gilbert Winant (see p. 16), 
he would address the commonwealth weekly 
by radio. 
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missions at any time without necessity of 
explanation. 

Governor Pinchot proposed a substitute 
plan for industrial police protection: to 
have the State pick, train and direct the 
officers, rent them to the companies in 
time of disturbance. Civil libertarians 
pointed out that under this plan all the 
taxpayers would have to pay for the offi- 
cers until they were called out by an 
industrial concern; that persons injured 
by them would have redress against 
neither State nor private company, that 
the establishment of such a system would 
put the commonwealth in the position of 
merchandising police protection. 


ee Sa 
North Dakota’s Twelfth 


Eight white men, three Indians and one 
Negro have been lynched in North Da- 
kota* since 1889 when the region became 
a State. The eighth white man died last 
week, hanging under a bridge at the end 
of an inch-thick rope. 

He was Charles Bannon, 22. Just a 
year ago he shot and killed A. E. Haven, 
on whose farm near Schafer, N. Dak. he 
worked. Then he killed Mrs. Haven and 
the four Haven children. He buried them 
in the barn. Not until November was he 
arrested, when he sold some of the Hav- 
ens’ hogs. In December he confessed his 
crimes. Last week he had been taken 
from a distant jail back to Schafer for 
trial. 

The North Dakota mobsters wore 
masks, but did not shoot holes in the 
dangling body. “Lynch law in North Da- 
kota should not be tolerated,” announced 
Governor George F. Shafer. 


o 


Mississippi Skeleton 


In June 1838, the Sovereign State of 
Mississippi sold $5,000,000 worth of bonds 
to pay for 50,000 shares in Union Bank of 
Mississippi. In less than two years the 
bank was hopelessly insolvent. In 1842 
the Mississippi Legislature denied that the 
State was under legal or moral obligation 
to pay the bonds in question. Thus oc- 
curred the first repudiation of a State 
debt. Similarly, in 1839 Mississippi de- 
faulted interest on a bond issue sold in 
1831-33 to raise funds for another State 
bank. Although the courts ruled against 
Mississippi in both cases, in 1875 Missis- 
sippi adopted a constitution expressly stat- 
ing that nothing could be done about 
either issue. 

Long and rancid have been the efforts 
of a British Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders to force Mississippi to pay. Last 
week for the first time a group of U. S. 
holders of the defaulted bonds advertised 
themselves anonymously in Manhattan, 
prepared for action against Mississippi. 

The Mississippi skeleton has accumu- 
lated $32,000,000 interest charges upon its 
$7,000,000 frame. British Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders does much to dis- 
courage the purchase of bonds from Mis- 
sissippi and other United States with 


*Unofficial count. North Dakota’s records 
have been in chaos since last month when fire 
destroyed the State Capitol (Trae, Jan. 5). 


obligations in default.* And _ certain 
States keep such bonds from their legal 
list. Prime example is Connecticut, whose 
rigid rules also bar the bonds of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma from the legal 
list because these States were admitted to 
the Union after 1896, have not had a suf- 
ficiently long history to be given full 
credit standing. 


Granite State 


Toward the close of a meeting of the 
New England Council in Boston some 
weeks ago, up rose big, bald, beaked Milan 
A. Dickinson. He asked to speak, not as 
chairman of the Council’s New Hamp- 
shire division, but as chairman of that 


— 





SENTINEL SHAW 


. will not ask how Bik Jones spreads 
tar. 


State’s press-badgered Recess Tax Com- 
mission which had tried and failed to in- 
troduce a State income tax. Said he, look- 
ing wickedly at the press table: “Nearly 
every paper in our State has preached as 
a cure-all for many of our ills—Economy. 
. . . Now I want to offer them the oppor- 
tunity of doing some constructive work. 
.. . [Let a committee of editors] make 
specific recommendations as to just what 
expenditures should be reduced or abol- 
ished. With their intimate knowledge of 
the State’s financial affairs it ought not 
to be a long task. . . .” 

Three weeks ago, in the handsome new 
office of the Concord Monitor, was called 
the first meeting of a New Hampshire edi- 
tors’ Committee of Seven (only four were 
present) to tackle the job that had stag- 
gered many a commission, many a tax 
expert in the past decade. Present was 
bustling, go-getting Chairman Harry 
Chase Shaw of the Keene Sentinel. He 
alone was fired by a belief that a com- 
mittee of journalists could discover new 


*Other States with bonds in default: Alabama, 
$13,000,000; Arkansas, $8,700,000; Florida, 
$8,000,000; Georgia, $13,500,000; Louisiana, 
$6,000,000; North Carolina, $13,000,000; South 
Carolina, $6,000,000. Minnesota once repudiated, 
reconsidered. 


economies for a State so thrifty that it 
spent last year only $15,000,000, nearly 
half of which was on highways.* Present 
also was shrewd, cynical James Langley 
of the Monitor & New Hampshire Patriot 
whose paper was the only important one 
to support the Tax Commission’s pro- 
gram, and who ventured that whatever the 
editors’ committee might learn about 
State finance and taxation would be “so 
much velvet.” Absent was Managing Edi- 
tor William Theophilus Nichols of the 
Manchester Union, arch-enemy of the tax 
program. He was gravely ill, died the 
following week. 

Last week Editor Shaw explained the 
Committee’s task to the New Hampshire 
Weekly Publishers’ Association, meeting 
in Boston. Said he: “It is not [our] in- 
tent to oppose legislation but to accentu- 
ate it through the medium of accurate 
figures on what we get for what we 
spend. ... The Committee does not 
contemplate any time-clock study to de- 
termine whether Bill Jones earns his pay 
spreading tar in highway repair work or 
whether a department head is worth the 
salary . .. paid by the State. It has a 
much broader plan.” The assembled pub- 
lishers cross-examined Editor Shaw for 
more than an hour, conceded that he had 
a “good idea.” 


While Editor Shaw was speaking in 
Boston last week, proponents of the old 
tax-revision program were re-introducing 
it to a Legislative committee. In its be- 
half spoke Single-Taxer George H. Dun- 
can, veteran member of the House and 
hard-working clerk of the Recess Tax 
Commission. He stoutly denied the stock 
argument of the opposition: that the pro- 
posed taxes on incomes and gas & electric 
franchises would merely provide increased 
revenue to encourage State extravagance. 
They would be offset, he insisted, by 
elimination of other taxes, notably the 
tax on finished goods and the “pernicious 
and confiscatory” tax on standing timber.+ 
So heavy is that burden that timbermen 
have been forced to slash off and sell 
their timber prematurely; and they can- 
not afford to re-forest. The result has been 
deforestation and impoverishment of some 
2,000,000 acres of woodland and farmland, 
marked by a great population shift from 
farm and forest to the industrial towns 
(see map inset). Hardest-hit section of 
abandoned lands is in the belt running 
across the State from Hanover to Roch- 
ester. An immediate remedy proposed 
for timbermen is substitution of a single 
“severance tax” of 10% at cutting. 

There is also disturbing evidence of 
a general drift of young people away from 
the State. The average age of New Hamp- 
shirites is 34, seven years older than the 
average for the whole U. S. 

In New Hampshire, as everywhere 
else, there is unemployment; about 10,000 
out of 200,000. But there is less talk about 
it than elsewhere. There are few glar- 
ingly visible effects, no breadlines. The 


*New York State’s total expenditures: $600,- 
000,000. 

tPractically unchanged since 1783, the New 
Hampshire tax system now imposes 80% of 
the cost of government upon real estate. 
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industrial towns, gradually recovering 
from the textile strikes of ten years ago, 
had no 1929 peak of prosperity from 
which to tumble. Thoughtful, spiritual 
Governor John Gilbert Winant favors 
quiet, efficient charity rather than flam- 
boyant efforts to make jobs by rushing 
public works. More concerned is he with 
the fact that New Hampshire’s workers 
in forestry, farming & manufacture are 
growing fewer, while the “service-pro- 
ducers” —domestics, tradesmen, transpor- 
tation men and the like—are increasing. 
Much of the support of the latter classes 
comes from New Hampshire’s rich har- 
vest of summer visitors. And because that 
is bound to fall off as a result of the De- 
pression, New MHampshire’s “service” 
workers will feel the pinch next. 


Aware of an economic instability, New 
Hampshire’s economists would like to see 
all of the State’s timber (timberland cov- 
ers four-fifths of the State area) developed 
as its spruce has been developed by the 
famed $70,000,000 Brown Co. of Berlin 
(since the War, pronounced Ber-lin). 
When production of newsprint became un- 
profitable, the Browns imported a staff of 
chemists, now headed by famed Hugh 
Kelsea Moore, to discover other uses for 
the wood. Their products now number 77, 
including rayon, chloroform, electrical 
conduit, high grade wrapping paper. 

New Hampshire’s great industries, as 
everyone knows, are textiles (notably the 
Amoskeag Mills of Manchester, Nashua 
Manufacturing Co. of Nashua, biggest 
world producers of blankets), and famed 
Indian Head cloth; shoes (International 
Shoe Co., Manchester; J. F. McElwain 
Co. of Nashua, makers of Tom McAn and 
John Ward shoes); granite (at Concord, 
Milford, Conway); power (notably the 
$32,000,000 generating plant at the 15- 
mile falls near Monroe, owned by Grafton 
Power Co., indirect subsidiary of Inter- 
national Paper & Power Corp.); box- 
wood (notably at Nashua, Keene and 
Rochester—where last fortnight bells were 
rung in celebration of the “Dryness” of 
the Wickersham report [TrmeE, Jan. 26]). 

Some minor industries: 

Christmas trees, for which 700,000 
spruce and balsam fir were sold last year. 
Average price to the grower is 6¢ (in the 
cities the retailer gets 50¢ to $10). Last 
season a group of growers in Coos County 
marketed co-operatively, tagged their 
trees with special holiday labels, realized 
as much as 15¢ per tree. 

Efforts have recently been made to 
emulate Vermont in maple-syrup produc- 
tion, now far below its possibilities. 

In Manchester R. G. Sullivan Inc. 
makes “7-20-4” cigars, so-named accord- 
ing to legend because Founder Sullivan 
got his start in business with the winnings 
of a lottery ticket numbered 7-20-4. 

In Concord is the famed Rumford 
Press, printers of more than a score of 
national magazines, among them: Asia, 
Spur, Forum, Harper’s, Polo, Atlantic 
Monthly, Yachting, Sportsman, House 
Beautiful. 

Near Wilmot is the garnet mine of 
Harvardman Norman Davenport, whence 
Henry Ford and General Electric Co. get 
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the garnet used in fine abrasion, glass- 
polishing. 

Near Rumney Depot is the Ruggles 
sheet-mica mine, oldest in the U. S. 
Found in combination with mica are beryl, 
feldspar. 

Farmers are swinging away from the 
traditional New Hampshire crops—hay & 
forage—and raising fruit and vegetables 
for the city markets. Proud is New Hamp- 
shire of its shiny red Mackintosh apple, 
especially proud of Farmer Ed Sawyer’s 
“best apples in the world” at Salisbury, 
where Daniel Webster was born. 


Once an important industry was ship- 
building at Portsmouth. A ship under con- 
struction is the motif of the State seal. 
But because no ship has been built in New 
Hampshire since the War (and not be- 
cause the barrels in the seal-picture con- 
tained rum) there is a persistent move- 
ment to change the seal to New Hamp- 
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shire’s famed “Old Man of the Moun- 
tains.” : 

If New Hampshire editors fail to un- 
snarl in a day the financial tangle of a 
century, New Hampshirites can still recall 
with pride the two great journalists whom 
the state produced: Horace (“Go West”) 
Greeley and Charles A. Dana (New York 
Sun). Or if the present-day lawmakers 
and tax experts are to be taken to task, 
it is yet true that New Hampshire, one of 
the 13 Original States (which neighboring 
Maine & Vermont were not) has given the 
U. S. many a famed statesman. Among 
them: Josiah Bartlett, “Signer”; Salmon 
P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under 
Lincoln; Governor John A. Dix of New 
York; Governors Butler, Cox of Massa- 
chusetts; Secretary of War John Wingate 
Weeks; U. S. Supreme Court Justice Har- 
lan Fiske Stone; Major General Leonard 
Wood. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Saved Again 


Fortnight ago, Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald, defeated in the House of 
Commons by a vote of 282 to 249, seemed 
to be clinging to his office by the tips of 
his long sensitive fingers. Another vote 
last week enabled him to scramble back to 
at least an elbow-hold on the Prime Min- 
istry. Scot MacDonald dodged resigning 
fortnight ago because his defeat in Parlia- 
ment “did not concern a vital issue.” 
Conservatives, thirsting for his blood, 
vowed that they would defeat him on a 
vital issue, namely the Trades Union Dis- 
putes Bill. 

The Trades Union Disputes Bill is an 
amendment to the act of 1927, which (in 
reaction to the general strike of 1926) 
declared any strike or lockout illegal if 
intended to coerce the Government or 
intimidate the community. This obviously 
might be interpreted to make any sym- 
pathetic strike illegal. The new bill, per- 
sonally backed by Scot MacDonald, would 
make strikes illegal only when their “pri- 
mary object” was to intimidate the com- 
munity or coerce the Government. 

Last week in the face of united Con- 
servative opposition, frightened Labor 
whips conferred busily with Liberals, re- 
ceived a promise from Leader Lloyd 
George that he would exert his influence 
to prevent Liberals from voting on the 
bill at all. The bill came up. Eight Lib- 
erals led by Sir John Simon jumped the 
Lloyd George hedge and voted with the 
Conservatives, but Labor won, 277 to 
250. Laborites ran wild, shook the rafters 
of the staid House of Commons with 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Bitterly spoke Liberal 
Sir John Simon: 

“Instead of being humanely slaughtered 
on the floor of the House the bill will 
now be killed by a thousand cuts in com- 
mittee.” 

It possibly will, but Scot MacDonald 
did not mind. His government had been 
saved. The day before the fateful vote 
British newspaper readers were sharply 
reminded of what might be in store for 
them if Conservative Stanley Baldwin 
should return to power. Labor leaders let 
it be known that Stanley Baldwin’s first 
move would be an imitation of Benito 
Mussolini—to cut the wages of all Gov- 
ernment employes 10% as an example to 
the country, in the hope that lower wages 
would lower prices, stimulate trade. (Al- 
ready employes of the great Midland Bank 
have received a 10% clip.) 

Wayward Winnie. Most exciting po- 
litical move of the week happened outside 
Parliament. The performer was moon- 
faced Winston (“Winnie”) Churchill, one- 
time (1924-29) Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, No. 2 British Conservative, sol- 
dier, War correspondent and too% Tory. 
Early in the week Stanley Baldwin had 
given grudging approval of Scot Mac- 
Donald’s attempt to solve the Indian 
problem. 

Up spoke wayward Winnie Churchill 
who has long sought to wrest leadership 
of the Conservative Party from Baldwin: 





“This scheme is no solution and affords 
no prospect of solution. . . . The struggle 
will proceed steadily toward the severance 
of every tie between Britain and India. 
. . . This is the frightful prospect which 
the Government has thoughtlessly and 
recklessly opened in a short time.” 

Two days later wayward Winnie wrote 
a letter to phlegmatic Stanley, resigning 
from Baldwin’s Conservative Committee, 
known to newswriters as the “Shadow 
Cabinet.”” Commented New York Times 
Correspondent Charles A. Selden: 

“This resignation...means Mr. 
Churchill will not be in the real Cabinet 
when his party again gets control of the 
government. So it is apparently the end 
of a brilliant political career.” 

If such an open break should occur in 
a U. S. political party it almost certainly 
would mean at least a hiatus in the 
breaker’s party career. If Governor 
Ritchie had broken with Alfred Emanuel 
Smith and the latter had been elected 
President in 1928, Mr. Ritchie would cer- 
tainly not have been in the Smith Cabinet. 
But in Britain party organization is not so 
strong, individual leadership more impor- 
tant. It is no new thing for brilliant, 
erratic Winston Churchill to leave the 
Conservative fold. In 1906 he left to be- 
come a Liberal. In 1915 he left the Lib- 
erals. In 1917 he was a member of Lloyd 





Acme-P. & A. 
WAYWARD WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“We will have no truck with lawlessness 
or treason.” 


George’s Coalition Cabinet. Equally ir- 
regular as a party man was his father 
Lord Randolph Churchill. It is a well- 
recognized family failing. 

Winnie Churchill today has a particular 
following which was not his 15 years ago. 
He has become the caustic, clever leader 
of the Tory diehards. Winston Churchill 
was a young army officer when Rudyard 
Kipling was writing about the Lord God 
of Hosts “beneath whose awful hand we 
hold dominion over palm and pine.” Fer- 
vently as any of his generation has Win- 


ston Churchill believed in Great Britain’s 
divine right to rule—by force. His grand- 
father was the 7th Duke of Marlborough, 
descendant of that first Duke of Marl- 
borough of whose going to war French 
children still carol. He believes that it 
is not only dangerous but disgraceful to 
make any promises whatever to Indian 
Nationalist opinion. Those fire-eating 
Britons who believe with him turn to 
Tory Churchill as a leader. Having made 
his break with Baldwin last week he 
rushed to a Manchester platform, ex- 
pounded his Indian philosophy. 

“We ought to begin now,” he shouted, 
“by making it perfectly clear that we 
intend to remain effective rulers in every 
essential for a very long, indefinite period. 
. . . We will have no truck with lawless- 
ness or treason, and will if necessary, 
suspend even the most moderate constitu- 
tional changes while there is bad spirit 
abroad.” 

There are not enough Churchill Tories 
in Britain to win him an election on ora- 
tory alone, but it seemed more than likely 
that he would not lack for financial and 
press backing. Ever since Stanley Baldwin 
beat them so decisively on the question 
of a protective tariff (Time, Nov. 10), 
the Press Lords Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook have thirsted for revenge, hunted 
for a champion. Britons waited last week 
to see if Winston Churchill was to become 
that champion, whether the Rothermere- 
Beaverbrook-Churchill combination would 
be strong enough to unhorse plodding 
Leader Baldwin. 


Earl v. Haberdasher 

After taking thought, Great Britain 
added one Cubitt to Bermuda last week 
Lieut. General Thomas Astley Cubitt was 
appointed Governor and Commander in 
Chief, succeeding Lieut.-General Sir Louis 
Jean Bols who died last September. Any 
other week this would have been great 
news in Bermuda, but last week Hamil- 
tonians gave it scarcely a thought. In their 
midst for six hours was the Earl of 
Chester, otherwise H. R. H. Edward of 
Wales. His lanky younger brother Prince 
George was also present, but attracted lit- 
tle more attention than the coming Cubitt. 

Twenty-four hours late, the liner 
Oropesa dropped anchor in Hamilton har- 
bor. Wearing grey flannel suits, which 
Edward of Wales topped with a startling 
broadbrimmed “wideawake” hat, the two 
Princes stepped ashore, posed for photo- 
graphs, shook hands with Acting Governor 
Edward W. Evans and his staff, then 
boarded a tender and putt-putted to the 
swanky Mid-Ocean Club at Tuckerstown. 
The Earl of Chester celebrated the be- 
ginning of. his trade tour by playing golf 
with Bermuda’s leading tradesman, Eldon 
Trimingham of Trimingham Bros. (cloth- 
ing store), famed yachtsman and Ber- 
mudian socialite. It was a close match. 
H. R. H. canceled an official luncheon, 
hastily gobbled sandwiches in order to 
finish the round before his reception at 
Government House. On the 17th green 
Tradesman Trimingham won, two up and 
one to go. Back from the club in an open 
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barouche rode the royal brothers through 
lines of cheering Bermudians, solemnly 
shook hands with 650 chosen people. So 
thrilled was one Bermuda lady at the 





© Underwood & Underwood 
BeRMUDA’sS ELDON TRIMINGHAM 


. . « two up and one to go. 


prospect of meeting royalty that she for- 
got to put on a skirt. 

“This defect,” cabled a correspondent, 
“although partly concealed by her long 
coat, nevertheless was evident to the 650 
assembled guests. A titter went up as she 
bent to curtsy to the princes.” 

An hour later the Oropesa pulled out of 
the harbor with the princes on board and 
a parting gift of twelve boxes of ripe red 
Bermuda strawberries. Four days later 
the slow Oropesa was in Havana harbor, 
dropped anchor for five hours. Possibly 
because of Cuban political unrest, officially 
because the British Court is still in mourn- 
ing for the Princess Royal, H. R. H. 
Victoria, sister of King George, Their 
Royal Highnesses set no foot on Cuban 
ground. Only potent gentlemen to meet 
them were British Minister Thomas J. 
Morris, Cuban Secretary of State Fran- 
cisco Maria Fernandez and President 
Machado’s Introducer of Ambassadors 
and Ministers, Enrique Soler y Baro, who 
were entertained by T. R. H. in their suite. 


At Princeton N. J. last week, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh announced that his 
widely announced tour of South America 
would be postponed for several months. 
Reason: lest it be construed he was going 
as a rival attraction to T. R. H. 


INDIA 
Gandhi at Large 


Reluctantly in Yerovda jail, Poona, 
last fortnight, emaciated St. Gandhi 
packed up his books, his boxes of letters, 
his spinning wheel that has busied him 
for the past eight months. Anxious jailers 
urged him to hurry lest he miss his train. 
Said the Mahatma: 

“T expect to be back here within two 
months. I am not at all happy at the 


thought of entering again the whirlpool 
of life in the outside world. . . . I cannot 
bear the thought of enjoying my individ- 
ual liberty while tens of thousands of my 
brothers and sisters remain in jail.” 

Reporters anxiously followed St. Gan- 
dhi in his first days of freedom last week 
to see what steps he was taking to insure 
his rearrest. The delicate progress of 
British-Nationalist relations struck an im- 
mediate snag when the Nationalist leaders, 
apparently directly inspired by the Ma- 
hatma, announced that civil disobedience 
would not be called off until all political 
prisoners were released. British author- 
ities insisted that there would be no gen- 
eral release of political prisoners until 
civil disobedience was ended. 

In Bombay so excited grew the crowd 
assembled to see St. Gandhi that it 
crushed one woman to death, sent 31 
people to the hospital. Resolutely twirl- 
ing his little spinning wheel, the Mahatma 
moved on to Allahabad where he was 
scheduled to visit the bedside of vener- 
able Pandit Motilal Nehru, father of the 
present president of the Nationalist Con- 
gress, to discuss Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald’s offer of Limited Dominion 
Status, later to make an important speech. 

There were sundry interruptions. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims jammed railways to Al- 
lahabad to hear St. Gandhi speak. At 
the mass meeting the electric loudspeakers, 
installed for the first time in Allahabad, 
broke down. Whatever of importance 
the Mahatma had intended to say he 
kept to himself. Those in the front 
rows relayed the word that St. Gandhi 
was merely thanking the men and wom- 
en present for their sacrifices for Indian 
independence. 

Next day the Gandhi-inspired Working 
Committee of the Nationalist Congress 
laid down four terms as conditions for be- 
ginning peace negotiations: 

1) Amnesty to all political prisoners. 

2) Withdrawal of all “repressive meas- 
ures.” 

3) Permission to continue “peaceful 
picketing” of foreign cloth, drink and 
drug shops. 

4) Permission to make salt during the 
period of negotiations. 

From one important direction came 
pressure to make St. Gandhi call a halt 
in civil disobedience. Wealthy merchants 
who have patriotically financed the cam- 
paign have not only spent all their money 
but almost ruined their businesses. Speak- 
ing not as men but as “‘angels” they sug- 
gested that the time had come to accept 
Britain’s first liberal offer, leave India’s 
further demands for further negotiation. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Disaster 


Napier, seaport on the east coast of 
New Zealand’s. North Island, a noon last 
week was at its usual occupations. House- 
wives from the hilly suburbs to the North, 
in town for shopping; children at school; 
a few people resting in the brick Cathedral 
of St. John or the well ordered art mu- 
seum. Freight cars from Wellington, 200 
mi. southwest, were on sidings; ships were 


loading frozen and corned meats for ex- 
port. It was a normal summer noontime. 

Then the earth wobbled; stone buildings 
fell apart; wooden ones crumpled: Earth- 
quake. A tidal wave tore over the sea 
wall, sucked the low-lying shore buildings 
into its wash. Fire broke out, swept over 
the débris, for scarcely one building re- 
mained erect in Napier. News of the 
disaster spread fast. Wellington rushed 
doctors, nurses, medical supplies and food 
by train. By sea New Zealand’s two 
cruisers Dunedin and Diomede sped to 


help. 
FRANCE 


Butcher’s Son’s Cabinet 


There is little accounting for the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The same Chamber that 
cut Prime Minister Tardieu’s majority to 
seven, that gave Prime Minister Steeg a 
majority of ten and then booted him out, 
suddenly softened last week toward the 
new Cabinet of Prime Minister Pierre 
Laval, a man no bigger than either of his 
predecessors. To Prime Minister Laval 
the Chamber gave a handsome working 
majority of 54 on his first test vote, a 
vote that seemed to promise continuation 
of the Laval cabinet perhaps until after the 
presidential elections in May. 

Experts saw back of this sizable vote the 
glittering pince-nez of André Tardieu, 





Keystone 
BLAISE DIAGNE 
.. . became a Statesman. 


antepenultimate Prime Minister. Pierre 
Laval, son of a provincial butcher, once a 
hot Socialist but now leaning more and 
more to the Right, is known to be a 
protégé of Tardieu, who seems unable or 
unwilling to form a ministry of his own 
at this time. 

There were few newsworthy appoint- 
ments. Potent, shambling Aristide Briand 
maintains his traditional post as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs.* In the Ministry of 


*In every Cabinet since April 1925, excepting 
the two-day Herriot Ministry in July 1926. 
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Agriculture—where occurred the Wheat 
Scandal that felled the Steeg Cabinet—is 
none other than kinetic André Tardieu 
himself. Sad-eyed Georges Leygues of the 
sweeping mustachios lost his post as Minis- 
ter of Interior to the new Prime Minister. 
Gigantic, limping André Maginot, Tar- 
dieu’s sabre-rattling Minister of War, held 
the same post again last week. 

U. S. and British correspondents de- 
voted most space to one of the least 
important Cabinet officers, Blaise Diagne, 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Cabinet Minister Diagne is 58, has been a 
Deputy since 1914, is an able orator, 
served during the War as Commissioner of 
Colonial Recruiting, is fully competent for 
his post. Cabinet Minister Diagne is 
also a Negro, a very black Negro. He 
comes from Senegal and is the first of his 
race ever to hold Cabinet office in France. 
U. S. sportswriters remembered Blaise 
Diagne last week as the French Deputy 
who rose magnificently in the Chamber in 
1922 in defense of his compatriot Battling 
Siki, kinky-haired light heavyweight. M. 
Siki had just knocked out the then popu- 
lar Georges Carpentier and had been ruled 
from the ring by the French Boxing Fed- 
eration. So eloquently did Deputy Diagne 
plead that Battling Siki was reinstated, 
only to be shot dead near a Manhattan 
speakeasy in 1925. 


Golden Duty 


Some $2,119,194,000 in gold is piled 
up in French banks, more than three times 
the gold reserve of Britain, not quite half 
the gold reserve of the U. S. To France’s 





Keystone 
CLEMENT Moret 


He ordered France’s gold out of the 
country. 


gold nearly $2,000,000 a day has been 
added during recent weeks. French editors 
and financiers plotted ways to stop this 
golden avalanche.* Commented Publisher- 


*Late last week, following a rise of 14 of 1% 
in the London open market discount rate, it was 
announced that gold withdrawals from the Bank 
of England had temporarily ceased. 


Perfumer Coty’s L’Ami du _ Peuple: 

“The high cost of living in France which 
causes anxiety to all Frenchmen and their 
families, is due to our amazing rise in gold 
stores, because currency inflation is the 
chief factor in the upward movement of 
prices. . . . The flow of French long-term 
credits to nations which are badly in need 
of financial aid will prove the only natural 
way out.” 

The stockholders of the Bank of France 
had their annual meeting and heard a 
speech on this same subject from their 
Governor Clément Moret. Avoiding the 
subject of rising retail prices, Governor 
Moret admitted that the Bank of France 
was ready to lend from her overflowing 
vaults to any foreign country that offered 
the necessary guarantees. Said he: 

“The shipments of gold which the 
French market has received during 1930 
were not entirely the result of the repatria- 
tion of French capital. . . . They were— 
why should we hesitate to recognize the 
fact—a testimony to the financial re- 
habilitation carried out by a nation whose 
money is now among the most solidly sup- 
ported in the world... .” 

After a few words on the World Depres- 
sion, which France is beginning to feel 
slightly—M. Moret prefers the phrase “at- 
tenuated prosperity”—he said sharply: 

“Given the necessary guarantees which 
capital must have, we feel, therefore, that 
it is the duty of the French market to re- 
spond to these demands from abroad for 
long-term credits, and we remain con- 
vinced that the facilitating of these credit 
operations at present constitutes, as it did 
before the War, a normal outlet for the 
excess of French capital.” 


FINLAND 


Wickersham Bjorkenheim 


While editors, lecturers, friends-of-the- 
President and other Washington sooth- 
sayers still struggled to interpret the Del- 
phic Wickersham report in Washington 
on Prohibition (Time, Feb. 2), public at- 
tention was fixed briefly last week on the 
world’s only other Prohibited republic, 
Finland. Finland too is troubled with 
speakeasies, bootleggers, hi-jackers, et al. 
Finland too is faced with a Presidential 
election in the near future. Finland too 
has a growing groundswell of political 
Wetness. And not unnaturally, Finland 
too last week acquired a Wickersham 
Commission, officially a “committee of ex- 
perts to investigate thoroughly the social 
conditions created by Prohibition and sug- 
gest necessary amendments with a view to 
furthering temperance.” 

Like President Hoover, Finland’s 
President Relander appointed no_hot- 
blooded youngster to head his Prohibition 
commission but  sapient, 75-year-old 
Edvard Bjérkenheim, counselor to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Ready at hand 
for Wickersham Bjérkenheim were Wet 
statistics released by the Government last 
week. During 1930 Finland, with a popu- 
lation of 3,600,000, convicted 11,147 men 
and 2,390 women of violating the Prohi- 
bition law. Police confiscated 1,052,486 
litres of illegal spirits. 

Lest Finns think the new Prohibition 


commission a mere pre-election gesture 
President Relander finished off the week 
by approving a bill to increase the alco- 
holic content of beer from 1.6% to 2.25% 
by weight (2.80% by content),* sent the 
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DUKE OF APULIA 
... filled the water wells with corpses. 
(See below) 


bill on its way to the Diet where a some- 
what similar measure was defeated six 


weeks ago, 
ITALY 


Avalanches ; Senussi 


Despite several days of storm and bliz- 
zard that had stopped trains, sent ships to 
port, at Bardonecchia (some eight miles 
from the French border) three companies 
of Alpine troops with jaunty eagle feath- 
ers in their hats and skis slung over their 
shoulders marched out of barracks for a 
practice ascent of Monte Galambra. Snow- 
fall was so heavy that two companies 
turned back. The leading company, off- 
cered by a Major and two Captains, 
pushed through the blizzard, attained the 
summit. Halfway down they were forced 
to take shelter in a rest house, were ma- 
rooned there nearly 36 hours without food 
or firewood. Three times the shivering 
company tried to fight their way through 
to the valley, each time a roaring ava- 
lanche swept down, buried soldiers alive. 
All the officers and 18 men were killed. 
Nine exhausted soldiers got back to bar- 
racks. 


Hundreds of miles from the snows of 
Bardonecchia, other Italian soldiers died 
fighting in the Sahara. In Libya for over 
a year Italian troops have been waging 
private war against revolting Senussi 
tribesmen. Last stronghold of the Senussi 
is the Oases of Kufra, 350 miles across 
the open desert from the oasis of Zella, 


*The Wickersham Commission by implication 
set 2.75% as a legal degree of alcohol for U. S. 
beer when it said that 2.75% would never satisfy 
those who had “developed a taste for intoxicating 
beverages.” 
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TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


Italian base. Three columns, containing 
several regiments of native troops and a 
squadron of armored cars, escorted by a 
squadron of airplanes, moved against 
Kufra by forced march. Last week they 
struck. Every man and boy who could 
hold a rifle fought in the Senussi ranks 
but they were no match for planes and 
armored cars. After three hours the 
Senussi broke, fled east toward the Egyp- 
tian frontier, pursued by Italian cavalry 
and planes. Marshal Pietro Badoglio ar- 
rived on the scene just as the Italian flag 
was being raised over Kufra, as Fascist 
correspondents were burning the cables 
with rousing stories of the victory. Official 
casualties: two Italian officers, two native 
soldiers killed, 16 wounded. Hundreds of 
Senussi died, scores were captured. 

Hero of the battle in the Italian press 
was 32-year-old Amadeo Umberto Isabella 
Luigi Filippo Maria Guiseppe Giovanni, 
Duke of Apulia, cousin of the King, son 
of the Duke of Aosta, who commanded a 
squadron of pursuit planes. While the de- 
feated Senussi, with their wives, children, 
oxen and asses fled like Joseph and Mary 
into Egypt, Duke Amadeo harried them 
mightily from the sky, raked them with 
blazing machine guns, whistling bombs. 
“Along the route,” cabled a correspondent, 
“water wells at Matea, Bisciara, and else- 
where are filled with bodies.” 

France followed the victory of Kufra 
with mixed feelings. The southern bound- 
ary of Libya which adjoins French Africa 
has never been definitely settled. As long 
as Italy was unable to control Southern 
Libya the question was purely academic 
but last week’s victory put actual Italian 
troops uncomfortably near actual French- 


men, 
SPAIN 
Back to the Oxcart 


It was almost a daily boast of pre- 
Depression politicians, advertisers and 
economists, that an enormous factor in 
U. S. prosperity was the widespread dis- 
tribution and constant use of automobiles. 
So too apparently believed the late Dic- 
tator Miguel Primo de Rivera, who spent 
millions of pesetas improving Spanish 
motor roads, advertising Spain as a mo- 
torist’s paradise. Not at all convinced of 
the necessity for automobiles are Spain’s 
present Prime Minister, General Damasco 
Berenguer, and his Minister of National 
Economy J. Rodriguez de Viguri. 

Spain manufactures a few hundred 
ultra-smart Hispano-Suizas; all her other 
cars are imported, most of them from the 
U.S. Last June Prime Minister Berenguer 
and Minister de Viguri noted that Spain 
had an adverse trade balance of $91,000,- 
ooo. They promptly slapped a whopping 
tariff on all cars. Spain’s motor imports 
promptly evaporated. 

Last week a deputation of Spanish auto- 
mobile dealers waited humbly on Minister 
of the Interior de Viguri. Since the pas- 
sage of the tariff they were ruined, they 
protested. 

“Senor de Viguri,” cried the spokesman, 
“the automobile business is in difficulties 
up to its neck!” 

Senor de Viguri folded his large hands 


over his imposing stomach and replied: 
“Gentlemen, I am surprised that you come 
here to complain about a situation the 
government not only foresaw but intended 
to bring about when it passed the new 
tariff. We expect within a short time not 
only to see you up to your necks but over 
your heads! 

‘Also, let me give you a parting tip. We 
are going to increase the license tax on 
trucks, since they cut railway earnings.” 


SWEDEN 
Mad Erik 


Pale, pop-eyed Erik Berggreen stood at 
the bar of a Swedish court last week 
charged with robbery, to wit: the theft 
of a number of watches, pieces of jewelry. 
As the evidence was reported, Swedish 
travelers for the past six months on the 
crack Norrland Express, between Stock- 
holm and Narvik in Norway, tingled at 
the thought that they had been riding on 
a train driven not only by a thief, but by 
a madman. 

In the witness stand last week appeared 
the hesitant fireman of the Norrland Ex- 
press. Grudgingly he admitted that he had 
known for a long time that Engineer Erik 
was epileptic, had maniacal tendencies. 
First inkling of Erik’s madness, said the 
fireman, came one night when the Norr- 
land Express ran full speed into a herd 
of reindeer that had gathered on the 
track. Said the fireman: 

“T jumped out with my knife to put 
the wounded deer out of misery* and 
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“Up to your neck? Over your heads!” 
(See col. 1) 
called to Berggreen to come and help me. 
In a fit of rage he swung his big knife and 
said he was going to kill me first. I was 


too frightened to report the case.” 
The frightened fireman told of night 


*Reported a Stockholm correspondent: ‘“Flocks 
.of reindeer often meet trains in the northern 


districts. The train personnel carries knives to 
kill the injured deer.” 


after night when passengers of the Norr- 
land Express roared north, wholly igno- 
rant of the fact that mad Engineer Erik 
was rolling on the floor of the engine cab 
in an epileptic fit. 


GERMANY 
Utility Loans 

Governments often come to the aid of 
their country’s industries. Seldom do in- 
dustries render direct financial aid to their 
governments. Last week four great elec- 
tric corporations — Siemens-Schuckert, 
German General Electric, Bergmann Elec- 
trical Co. and Brown’ Boveri—lent $12,- 
000,000 cash to the German State Rail- 
ways, to electrify roads in the south of 
Germany (particularly the Augsburg- 
Stuttgart line) and incidentally reduce un- 
employment by providing work for 10,000 
men for a year and a half. 

In Berlin the Prussian Electric Co. 
made an even more direct governmental 
loan by advancing $5,000,000 to the mu- 
nicipal government to pay current bills, 
police wages, etc. etc. In return, Prus- 
sian Electric is to receive a large interest 
in the reorganized municipal gas works. 

German electric companies could afford 
this. It has been a lush year for their 
stockholders. German General Electric re- 
cently declared a 7% dividend. Last week 
Siemens-Schuckert declared 74%. Potent 
Siemens & Halske, nearly 20% of whose 
stock is owned by U. S. individuals and 
investment trusts, cut a 14% melon. 


MEXICO 


Suspension of Transfers 


Because France has too much gold (see 
p. 19) and Mexico too much silver, finan- 
ciers in half a dozen countries worried last 
week. At the end of the week Mexico’s 
silver troubles came to an abrupt climax 
with the announcement that for the next 
two years Mexico would suspend gold pay- 
ments of $25,500,000 on bonds normally 
falling due Jan. 1, 1933 according to the 
Lamont-Montes de Oca agreement of last 
July. At the office of Finance Minister 
Luis Montes de Oca in Mexico City and 
at the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. in 
New York where this announcement was 
given out simultaneously, officials fought 
shy of the word Moratorium, explained 
that this was a mere “suspension of trans- 
fers.” 

Like the Dawes and Young plans for 
German Reparations, the Lamont-Montes 
de Oca agreement provided for such a 
suspension whenever Mexican revenues, 
collected for the most part in silver, could 
not stand the pressure of translation into 
gold. Since 1929, the average price of sil- 
ver has dropped from 53¢ to 29¢ an ounce. 
The suspension was obviously necessary. 
This however does not mean the suspen- 
sion of all payment. Until Jan. 1, 1933, 
the Mexican Government wil! continue to 
make payments, but in silver pesos at the 
exchange rate prevailing last July when 
the debt agreement was signed. If the 
price of silver should go up, gold payments 
will be resumed. What happens if silver 
stays down will be decided at a comfort- 
able manana, two years hence. 





MEDICINE _ 


Red Cross 

“All I pray for is for Congress to let 
us alone. If we don’t do the job, then 
let Congress kick us.” 

So said Chairman John Barton Payne 
of the Red Cross last week in answer to 
the Senate’s proposal that $25,000,000 of 
federal money be given to the Red Cross 
in addition to the $10,000,000 which the 
Red Cross was busy raising by popular 
appeal. Chairman Payne politely in- 
formed Congress that the Red Cross 
would decline to administer any money 
which might be voted. 

Chairman Payne's objections to Con- 
gressional help were precise: 1) The Red 
Cross has always been supported by vol- 
untary public donations; 2) It did not 
want to go into cities, as Congress wants 
it to do, because cities have community 
chests and other organized charities and 
because cities (except Birmingham, Ala.) 
have not asked for help; 3) Only the 
people in the Drought area need Red 
Cross help; 4) The Red Cross can carry 
on and complete that relief with the $s5,- 
000,000 it has taken from its treasury, 
plus the $10,000,000 special relief fund 
it is now raising; 5) The Red Cross “has 
funds enough to do it [relieve the Drought 
area], even if it costs three times as much 
as we have estimated.”* 

Need. The American Federation of 
Labor last week calculated 5,700,000 
people unemployed. These were primarily 
in the cities. How many rural inhabitants 
needed help not even the Red Cross could 
calculate. Last week it was feeding and 
clothing more than 750,000 individuals in 
708 counties of 19 States.t Expenditures 
totaled $2,860,994.60—$602,569.89 from 
local Red Cross chapters, $2,258,424.71 
from the national organization. 

Arkansas was most plaintive. Stories 
spread that inhabitants were starving. The 
Red Cross replied last week that not one 
authenticated case of starvation had oc- 
curred in Arkansas or elsewhere. Indeed 
the Red Cross, vigorously as it campaigned 
for its $10,000,000, forebore emphasizing 
individual miseries. 

The New York Times, impatient for a 
picture of valley troubles, last week sent 
its Russell Owen to Arkansas. Able, elo- 
quent, sometimes rhapsodic, Mr. Owen is 
the reporter who accompanied Rear Ad- 
miral Richard Evelyn Byrd to Antarctica. 
From Forrest City, Ark., he reported: “A 
more completely bankrupt territory could 
not be imagined. Horses and mules, farm 
implements and lands, are mortgaged to 
the hilt. Small farmers owe more than 


*Chairman Payne apparently referred to the 
$3,741,598 of the National Red Cross’s general 
funds unbudgeted last June 30; $5,000,000 of 
its “special reserve” fund, $4,000,000 expected 
from dues (4,130,966 adults, 6,930,849 school 
children) and other revenues this year—total, 
about 13 millions—plus the incalculable open- 
handedness of U. S. citizens. 

+The States: Alabama, Arkansas. Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. Only in 
Arkansas did every county. need help. The in- 
habitants of the Drought-stricken parts of these 
States are chronically poor, their margin of pros- 
perity never high. 


TIME 


they can pay, even if they get a crop this 
year. . . . Nobody is starving; the Red 
Cross has seen to that. Animals, thin, 
bony-ribbed creatures, weakly nosing 
through lands covered only by dead cotton 
plants and dead leaves, are dying, but 
human beings are being fed. . . . Not that 
families are getting a ration which would 
be looked upon in normal times as suffi- 
cient. It consists of flour, cornmeal, beans, 
rice, lard, molasses, coffee and sugar, and 
sometimes a small piece of meat. Meat is 
a luxury... . Nutritional troubles are 
numerous, pellagra is common, and yeast 
is being used to avert some of these 
diseases. 

“The natural game of the country has 
vanished, been hunted to extinction, not 
a raccoon is ieft. And as for rabbits, they 
are so rare that they are called ‘Hoover 
hogs.’ ” 

Help. Heretofore when the Red Cross 
asked for disaster money, contributions 
swiftly reached $1,000,000 daily. Last 
week, after nearly three weeks’ appeal for 
the $10,000,000, receipts totaled $4,883,- 
159. Over the radio Chairman Payne 
pleaded: ‘“‘Drought presses slowly. There 
is nothing in it to quicken the emotions— 
unless one sees with his own eyes the gaunt 
hunger and hopelessness of those affected.” 

ne os 
Nose-Tickler 

A fanfare of pressagentry saluted the 
sailing of a Dr. Paul Gillet of Paris* for 
Manhattan last week. Dr. Gillet is a 
nose-tickler, one who claims to cure all 
manner of ailments by touching a nasal 











Underwood & Underwood 


Dr. Paut GILLET 
. on a par with Emile Coué. 


nerve with a stylet and simultaneously 
gazing steadily into the patient’s eyes. 
Though it admitted a modicum of sense 
in nasal tickling, U. S. medicine at once 
uttered a warning. Irritation of the sym- 
pathetic system gives some relief in cer- 


*Neither Tout Paris, city directory, nor, 


Minerva, international directory of learned men, 
mentions him. 
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tain nervous disorders. Scientifically it is 
about on a par with the late Emile Coué’s 
“Every day in every way I’m getting bet- 
ter.” Dr. Gillet’s master is Dr. Fernando 
Asuero, Spaniard who has been touring 
Europe and Latin America with the nose- 
tickling stunt. 


(—— 


Charity Flayed 

A secret vexation to many doctors is 
the free medical service they give. It is 
a thing they are squeamish about discuss- 
ing in public. Only when one acquires a 
public position does he occasionally talk. 
Thus last week Dr. Charles Gordon Heyd, 
46, Manhattan surgeon, made of his in- 
auguration as president of the New York 
County Medical Society—important com- 
ponent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion—a megaphone for the old profes- 
sional grievance. 

Annual free medical attendance in the 
U. S., he estimated, amounts to $36s,- 
000,000. Doctors need the money, for 
fewer than one out of five of them ever 
save enough money to compensate for 
their education cost ($28,000 average). 

To reduce medical charity, President 
Heyd expressed four thoughts: 

1) A slap at the general public: “The 
outlay for cosmetics, cigarets, chewing 
gum, are expenditures that are in no sense 
necessities and are distinctly in the luxury 
class. These luxury expenditures total 
over five and a half times the total cost 
of all non-government health services. 
The amount spent for tobacco alone is 
three times as much as that spent for 
physicians and the American people spend 
more for candy than they do for doctors.” 

2) An insurance recommendation: “We 
must come to some scheme whereby the 
cost of the professional attention, or even 
the hospital, might be spread over a suffi- 
cient number of months to enable the 
patient to liquidate his indebtedness and 
be a self-respecting, responsible member 
of the community.” 

3) An insistence: “No free clinic should 
be permitted to operate without reimburs- 
ing .the attending physicians for their 
time.” 

4) A promise: “If the doctor could be 
assured of, let us say, a minimal revenue 
from all the patients that he takes care 
of, he could well afford to permit a re- 
duction on some percentage of his work.” 

——— Oe 


Y 


Blood Sellers Licensed 


Sellers of their blood for transfusion in 
New York City, since last week must have 
a municipal license. The license consists 
of a green book which registers the seller's 
medical history, his photograph, and the 
amounts of his blood sales. The New York 
authorities believe theirs is the first and 
only governmental licensing of blood 
donors. 

The city now has over 2,000 blood sell- 
ers registered (not yet licensed) by the 
Donor Bureau (sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Medicine), individual 
hospitals and private blood agencies. An 
estimate adds 3,000 more to the registered 
list. The total of 5,000 is thrice the esti- 
mated number of a few months ago. 
Cause of the tripling: the Depression. 
Sellers get $50 a pint for blood, less 10% 
to 20% agency commissions. 
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SCIENCE 


When a pure-hearted scientist meets a 
phenomenon which he cannot explain, he 
humbly admits his ignorance, asserts his 
hope that future Science may be able to 
explain all things. But many a scientist 
of high standing and great ability is quick 
to discredit what he cannot explain.* 

Last week some scientists scoffed at, 
others read with interest, an article in 
Science concerning divining rods by Dr. 
Charles Albert Browne of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Recently re- 
turned from a tour of Europe, Dr. Browne 
stated that “dowsing” (locating under- 
ground water by the use of a divining rod 
or similar unexplained methods) is growing 
in popularity there. 

On a large sugar-beet estate near 
Magdeburg, Dr. Browne saw one of Ger- 
many’s most famed dowsers at work. Cov- 
ering his chest with a padded leather 
jacket, the dowser took in his hands a 
looped steel divining rod, began to pace 
the ground. Suddenly the loop shot up- 
ward, hit him a hard blow on the chest. 
Continuing, he charted the outlines of the 
underground stream. Then using an 
aluminum rod, which he said was much 
more sensitive, he estimated the depth of 
the stream. A rod of still another metal 
indicated by a chest blow that the water 
was good for drinking. When Dr. Browne 
tried to use the rod himself, he could get 
no chest blows unless the dowser was hold- 
ing one end. 


The German dowser told Dr. Browne 
that powerful rays come from the earth’s 
centre, are absorbed by water, metals, 
oil. He thinks that his own nervous sys- 
tem, made peculiarly sensitive by an at- 
tack of tropical fever, reacts with violent 
muscular contractions to the absence of 
these rays. 


Dr. Browne then questioned German 
scientists. The majority answered that, 
with all humbuggery discounted, a large 
number of successes remained which could 
not be accounted for by luck or chance. 
Some favored the explanation of the late 
Sir William F. Barrett, British physicist, 
that dowsers have a subconscious power 
something like the unexplained homing in- 
stinct of birds. Others were inclined to 
believe the theory of Professor John Wal- 
ter Gregory of University of Glasgow that 
dowsers learn to recognize certain topo- 
graphical formations which accompany 
underground water. A famed British 
dowser, who had the ability as a child, is 
the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, brother of 
the Duchess of York. 


Oscar Edward Meinzer of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, who recently conducted 
a survey of water-finders, does not agree 
with German scientists. He concluded 


*Last week in Manhattan a group of writers 
(Theodore Dreiser, Harry Elmer Barnes, Ben 
Hecht, Booth Tarkington, Edgar Lee Masters, 
John Cowper Powys, Tiffany Thayer, Harry Leon 
Wilson), formed a Fortean Society to create 
wider interest in the work of Charles Fort, 
author of The Book of the Damned, New Lands 
(out of print), Lof (Claude Kendall, Publisher). 
For 26 years Author Fort has collected phenom- 
ena which Science has been unable to explain. 
He & his friends believe that modern knowledge 
must be freed of the prejudices of Science. 


TIME 





that “further tests... of so-called 
‘witching’ for water, oil, or other min- 
erals would be a misuse of public funds.” 

Last week despatches from Rome told 
of another use for the divining rod. Maria 
Mataloni of Lepringnano startled savants 
several months ago by finding a Roman 
tomb with her divining rod near Capena, 
ruined ancient Etruscan town. Last week 
she was taken to Pompeii by Professor 
Amedeo Maiuri of Naples Museum, lo- 
cated several places in the buried city 
where, she said, were hidden gold, silver, 
bronze. 

—- ¢-—_ — 

Planet Plans 

Four men who hope some day to flit 
from planet to planet in rocket planes 
were last week making preparations to 
leave the earth. Inventor Maurice Poirer 
of Burbank, Calif., fired a miniature moon- 
plane from the top of a mountain, watched 
it crash to the bottom of San Francisquito 
Canyon. In Italy a 132-lb. rocket designed 
by another U. S. rocketeer, Dr. Darwin O. 
Lyon, exploded, seriously injured four 
mechanics. In Vienna, the Meteorological 
Institute of Urania heard Professor Her- 
mann Oberth tell how he hoped to reach 
Mars or Jupiter within 15 years. In Man- 
hattan the Interplanetary Society, an or- 
ganization of lunar and planetary aspirants 
whose members include Dr. Robert Hut- 
chings Goddard, Clark University rocket- 
eer (TIME, July 29, 1929), and Sir George 
Hubert Wilkins, arctic-antarctic explorer, 
listened to a paper by Robert Albert 
Charles Esnault-Pelterie, French rocket 








Wide World 
ROCKETEER ESNAULT-PELTERIE 


The Interplanetary Society has only 25 
years to wait? 


authority now in the U. S. to find money 
for his experiments. Dr. Esnault-Pelterie 
cheered the Interplanetary Society by pre- 
dicting a successful lunar landing within 
25 years. 

If Inventors Poirer, Lyon, Oberth and 
Esnault-Pelterie had had their rocket 
planes in readiness last week, they might 
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have reached a planet with a short jaunt 
of only 16 million miles. The tiny asteroid 
Eros passed closer to the earth than any 
other body except the moon and an occa- 
sional comet ever comes. Men could see 
it with strong binoculars, scrutinize it with 
telescopes. 

Only 17 mi. in diameter, Eros is one 
of the smallest members of the large 
family of minor planets which number 
over 1,000. Almost all the group follow 
orbits between Mars and Jupiter. Eros, 
however, does not travel in a conventional 
asteroid path, wanders sometimes between 
Mars and Jupiter, sometimes between 
Mars and Earth. Discovered in 1898 by 
Dr. Gustav Witt at the Urania Observa- 
tory in Berlin, the small planet was given 
a masculine name because of its eccentric 
orbit. According to astronomical custom, 
only asteroids which move in an ordinary 
orbit are given feminine names. The cycle 
of Eros’ motion with relation to Earth is 
81 years. In 1975 it will approach even 
nearer than this year, will again be a handy 
though tiny target for rocketeers. 


Hot Solar Poles? 


Because Dr. Albert Einstein is the 
world’s most celebrated living scientist, 
laymen tend to turn his suggestions into 
new Einstein theories.* Last week des- 
patches contained accounts of a new Ein- 
stein sun theory. While talking with Mt. 
Wilson Observatory astronomers about 
cyclones on the sun which sweep clock- 
wise across the southern solar hemisphere, 
counter-clockwise in the northern hemi- 
sphere, Dr. Einstein suggested that a tem- 
perature difference between the sun’s poles 
and equator might be the cause of the 
solar cyclones. Most probably, he said, 
the polar regions were warmer than the 
equatorial regions. Having given out an 
idea for Mt. Wilson astronomers to pon- 
der, he peered at tiny Planet Eros through 
the Mt. Wilson telescope (see above), 
went to Los Angeles as guest of Cinemac- 
tor Charles Chaplin to see the opening of 
City Lights (see p. 24). 

Although new as an explanation of sun- 
spots, the theory that stars are hotter at 
their poles is well known among astrono- 
mers. It was first stated in 1923 by Dr. 
Edward Arthur Milne, Oxford astro- 
physicist. Dr. Edward Hugo von Zeipel, 
astronomer of Sweden’s University of 
Uppsala, and Sir Arthur Stanley Edding- 
ton, famed astronomer of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, have both worked on the theory. 

An able scientist not so well known as 
Dr. Einstein also said something about the 
sun last week. Dr. Walter Nernst, direc- 
tor of the Physical Institute of University 
of Berlin, 1920 Nobel prize winner in 
Chemistry, reaffirmed the “heat-death” 
theory of Sir James Hopwood Jeans 
(Time, Jan. 5) by announcing that, from 
his studies in thermodynamics, he believes 
the sun is growing smaller, is steadily 
losing mass by radiation. Now only three 
billion years old, in ten billion years it will 
have shrivelled to a tiny speck. At that 
time the cold earth together with the other 
planets, will no longer be held in their 
elliptical orbits by gravity, will have wan- 
dered off into space. 


*Less respectful last week were burglars who 
broke into Dr. Einstein’s summer home at Ca- 
puth, Germany, drank his wine, stole a piece of 
Japanese embroidery. 





EDUCATION 


Harvard v. Scrubwomen 

Jokes live a long time at Harvard. 
Sometimes these jokes, especially cartoons 
in the Harvard Lampoon, which occasion- 
ally transcend decency, return from death 
to plague their perpetrators. A “Lampy” 
cartoon of two dirty hogs “rooting for 
Princeton” did much to cause the not-yet- 
healed breach between Harvard and 
Princeton. Another cartoon last week 
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minimum wage was 37¢. The Treasurer 
of Harvard University appealed to the 
State Legislature, pleading that the 
women were given a 20-minute rest period, 
not docked for it. Last March, led by 
Corliss Lamont, son of Morgan Partner 
Thomas William Lamont, 52 Harvard 
alumni wrote an open letter to the Uni- 
versity, asking that the women be paid 2¢ 
per hour back wages over the whole 
period. Harvard refused. Alumnus La- 
mont then organized the Harvard Scrub- 
women Fund, raised $3,880, portioned it 
out last Christmas to the scrubwomen. 
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A Harvarp LAMPOON 


“With no apologies to Mr. Lamont.” 


brought the Lampoon’s editors a threat of 
criminal action by the district attorney of 
Middlesex County. 

Old as egg-throwing as a source of 
youthfully brutal humor* is the college 
scrubwoman, “goody,” “biddy” or 
“P-lady.” Harvard’s scrubwomen became 
a cause célébre in the winter of 1929 when 
the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission complained that Harvard had for 
nine years paid its Widener Library scrub- 
women but 35¢ an hour, whereas the legal 


*Last week James Severy Angier, Harvard 
freshman, son of Yale’s onetime Dean of Fresh- 
men Roswell Parker Angier, was suspended for 
his part in grape-fruiting Crooner Rudy Vallée 
at a Boston theatre last month. 


Undergraduate reactions have been 
vigorous. Even the comparatively digni- 
fied Harvard Crimson (daily) has pub- 
lished satiric verses on the scrub subject. 
When, last May, the Harvard Square Deal 
Association gave a benefit “Scrubwomen’s 
Ball” for the Lamont Fund and got two of 
the women, Mrs. Mary Hogan and Mrs. 
Annie McIntyre, to act as chaperons, six 
students attended in a buggy, one of them 
astride an, old white horse. 

Last week’s cartoon (see cut) was an- 
other reaction to the Lamont Fund. The 
caption read: “With No Apologies to Mr. 
Lamont: the Alumni Do Right by the 
College Martyrs.” 
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The New Pictures 
(See front cover) 

City Lights (United Artists). It is 
almost a law in publicity-loving Southern 
California that the two greatest personal- 
ities there present shall hobnob while the 
press & public loudly cheer or jeer. Usu- 
ally this means William Randolph Hearst 
and whatever foreign personage happens 
to be visiting Hollywood. But last week 
it meant Charles Spencer Chaplin and 
Albert Einstein. All of Hollywood’s po- 
lice reserves turned out one evening to 
make tunnels through the populace so that 
Mr. Chaplin could escort Dr. Einstein and 
a party of scientists to see the first new 
Chaplin film in two years. 

Hollywood is volatile, jealous and per- 
haps sinful. But it is intensely loyal to 
the little man whom it used to call Charlie 
before the wide world called him Charlot, 
Carlos, Cha-pu-rin and as many more va- 
riations as there are languages. Had City 
Lights been a failure, Hollywood would 
have been personally and bitterly de- 
pressed. But Hollywood was not de- 
pressed. Neither was it frightened. For 
though City Lights is a successful silent 
challenge to the talkies, its success derives 
solely from the little man with the bat- 
tered hat, bamboo cane and black mus- 
tache. Critics agree that he, whose pos- 
terior would probably be recognized by 
more people throughout the world than 
would recognize any other man’s face, 
will be doing business after talkies have 
been traded in for television. 

City Lights is not silent in the strictest 
sense. Synchronized sound effects and 
music are used beginning with the very 
first sequence, where the talkies are bur- 
lesqued by horn sounds that make the ac- 
tors seem to be talking with their mouths 
full of mush. Also there is an episode 
where Mr. Chaplin swallows a whistle. 
Each time he coughs he whistles and he 
cannot stop coughing. Taxis hurry up and 
stop, dogs overwhelm him. Hollywood 
also grew hysterical during a_prizefight 
in which Charlie survives two rounds by 
dodging so briskly that the referee is 
always between him and his murderous 
opponent. 

To thread together these and kindred 
quaint inventions the picture tells the 
story of a blind flower girl (Virginia Cher- 
rill). He falls in love with her, encourag- 
ing her to believe he is a millionaire. His 
difficulties in getting funds to maintain 
this reputation in her unseeing eyes supply 
most of the complications. He finally ac- 
quires $1,000 for which he is promptly and 
unjustly jailed. When he emerges she has 
regained her sight by the aid of the thou- 
sand. As the film fades she recognizes in 
the ragged helpless vagrant the wealthy 
prince she dreamed about in darkness. 

A “running gag”* much admired by 
Hollywood experts is built up in a million- 
aire who, when drunk, is Chaplin’s dearest 
friend; when sober, has him thrown out 
of the house. A new gag: Chaplin trying 
to light his cigar but succeeding only in 
lighting the cigar which another character 
is waving airily before his face. As in all 


*A piece of business or dialog often repeated. 
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TAKE THE TIDE THAT LEADS TO FORTUNE! 





Industry Weighs Anchor 


Gathered in the harbor during 1930 were 
many industrial concerns. . . riding at anchor 
with sails reefed. .. waiting for the business 
storm to spend its force. 


The customary spirit of fierce competi- 
tion was in some measure lulled by a feeling 
of camaraderie. ..such as would naturally 
prevail among fellow sufferers. 

But this condition is over. Knowing that 
fair weather follows foul. ..that flood tides 
always return after the low ebb in buyer’s 
demand. ..canny veterans of business are 
now hoisting sails. 


While the listless harbor crowd still drift 
under bare masts, the more energetic are 
getting away to a fly- 
ing start for the new 
business cycle. They 
recognize the present 


CANNY VETERANS 
.-. now hoisting sails 


incoming flood as a tide that will carry them 
on to fortune if they plot the proper course. 


Sink or Swim 


For after all, it must be realized that 
industry’s survival depends upon.a return 
to production. ..operations that pay a 
profit. Business must break through opposi- 
tion by greater efficiency than has ever been 
known before, or else break down. 

In the re-establishment of profits through 
modernization, or the design and construc- 
tion of radically improved manufacturing 
units, many industrial concerns have taken 
aboard as their pilot the Austin organization. 


“Controlled-Conditions’’ Plant 


Of all the re-organization measures taking 
place in industry today, none are so bold in 
conception. ..or will achieve such a revo- 
lutionary increase in plant efficiency. ..as 
the much discussed windowless factory. .. 
the first “controlled-conditions” plant in 
history—now under construction in the East. 

Three separate plants are being replaced 
by one integral unit requiring but two-thirds 
of the original floor space. The anticipated 
savings in production costs will be consider- 
ably over 25 per cent. 

This startling development is typical of 
Austin’s ability to assist industry in devel- 
oping new routes to profit. 

A Mid-west manufacturer of airplanes has 
been operating a plant which started in one 


AUSTIN METHOD 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 


building and just grew. . .like Topsy. Result: 
Numerous scattered buildings. ..produc- 
tion facilities that were badly out of focus. 

To replace these scattered units, this 
company recently commissioned Austin to 
design and construct the last word in a 
modern airplane plant. ..laid out for low 
operating expense due to a well conceived 
plan of “continuous flow’’ production. 


Eggs to Broilers 


Chickens via straight-line production is 
the absolutely unique objective of a new 
plant that Austin just recently designed and 
constructed for a corn-belt poultry raiser. 


Eggs go in the receiving end of the plant 
...seven weeks later broilers are emerging 
from the shipping room, ready to be cooked 
for banquet table or barbecue. 


Industry's Reconstruction Era 


The foregoing are only typical examples 
of the present tendency for industry to take 
careful inventory in matters of plant effi- 
ciency, layout and equipment. ..to make 
alterations or build new facilities wherever 
worth while profit possibilities can be 
increased. 


For new conditions are now in the making 
...foundations for industrial leadership 
during the next cycle are being laid in new 
plants that render obsolete many manu- 
facturing units already in existence. 


Layout that permits continuous flow of 
materials. ..automatic-line production. .. 
“controlled-conditions”. ..these are typical 
of the dynamic factors that threaten to 
explode about the ears of organizations 
tradition-bound. 


If you are having difficulty in gearing 
your plant facilities with present demands 
...require new construction or moderniza- 
tion. ..Austin Engineers will be glad to 
look over your present facilities. 

While no miracle makers, they have been 
consistently progressive in developing new 





ideas. ..in pointing the way to profitable 
action. 


POWER PERFORMANCE IN HIGH GEAR 
. «+. gain savings often overlooked 


Austin, in Action 

In the development of any project by the 
Austin-Method, whether it concerns a single 
small warehouse or a complete manufactur- 
ing plant (including offices, power plant, 
laboratories, warehouses and terminal facil- 
ities) everything from “layout to latch 
string” will be carried on under the direc- 
tion of one complete organization. . .under 
one contract. 


Design, engineering, construction and 
equipment. .separate responsibilities ordin- 
arily. ..are all integral parts of Austin’s 
complete service. 

Why not phone, wire or mail the memo 
below and learn how the force of Austin ideas 
can be brought to bear on your profit possi- 
bilities for 1931 and for some years to come! 


NEw RouTEs TO PROFIT 
. .. often found in research 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY , 


NewYork Chicago 
Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Boston Philadelphia 


project containing 


Engineering 7 
Newark 
The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto and Vancouver, B. C. 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 


Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Construction 7 


Detroit Cincinnati 


We are interested in a 


sq. ft. (1) You may send, marked for 


my personal attention, a copy of “101 Questions’’. Individual..................... Sistinsubligs dtsliningeoes ' 





She knew the romance of Painted 


Deserts ... but this was 


THE GREAT 
ADVENTURE! 


SHE ascended a canopied gangplank to 
the largest ship that ever sailed the sea, 
the gigantic Leviathan. 

Immensity or sovereign splendor 
greeted her at every step. The Social 
Hall was a vast panorama of elegance 
. .. Gobelin tapestries . . . giant paint- 
ings... grilled portals like the entrances 
to great estates. Silent elevators whisked 
one up or down eight decks. To the 
magnificent Pompeian swimming pool 
with its cool, salt waters and marble 
benches . . . masseur, manicurists, hair- 
dressers and cosmeticians, marvelous 
gymnasium, the children’s playroom, 
ping pong courts and a dining room, 
whose overlord is a chef who catered 
for an emperor. 

Night brought reminders of a first 
night at the Opera. Beautiful women 
in their chic Chanels . . . handsomely 
groomed men... sauntering into the 
mammoth Salon... First, a perfectly 
marvelous concert... then a first-run 
“Talkie”. . . then the gorgeous Club 
Leviathan with its scintillating Ben 
Bernie orchestra, where one can dance 
and sip until dawn. An adventure in 
grandeur repeated daily on a Leviathan 
trip to Europe. 


-.-thna first-run “SMe” 


For a quick, smooth crossing take the 
Leviathan. For a luxurious trip at low 
cost . . . palatial cabin liners George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding and President Roosevelt. 
Fares on all ships a new revelation in 
economic ocean Travel. And, equally 
significant, every fare a contribution to 
American prosperity ... for American 
ships are provisioned, fueled, furnished 
and maintained in America. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Chaplin films there are touches of smut: 
Chaplin as a busy street cleaner seeing an 
endless troop of mules, hurrying in the 
opposite direction, only to meet an ele- 
phant; Chaplin acting girlish toward a 
prize fighter stripping for battle. 


Cinema is primarily an industry, second- 
arily an art. Squat, tasteful red brick 
buildings in the heart of Hollywood are 
the physical evidences of Chaplin’s su- 
premacy as industrialist as well as artist. 
Chaplin finances his own pictures and 
shrewdly supervises their sale and distri- 
bution. He writes them, casts them, di- 
rects them. He works by mood. He shoots 
thousands upon thousands of feet of film, 
saving perhaps 50 feet that he feels is 
right. When things go wrong he stops 
work and plays tennis. Sometimes he 
works all night. He listens to a great lot 
of advice, disregards most of it. Some- 
times his spasmodic working habits be- 
wilder his subordinates. To ease their 
minds he has instructed a special studio 
watchman to keep a lookout for his car 
and swiftly warn the workers of its ap- 
proach. Thus laggards will not lose their 
self-respect by having the boss catch them 
in a poker game. 

Chaplin does not reject the sound- 
device because he does not think his voice 
will register. His objection is that cinema 
is essentially a pantomimic art. Says he: 
“Action is more generally understood than 
words. Like the Chinese symbolism it will 
mean different things according to its 
scenic connotation. Listen to a descrip- 
tion of some unfamiliar object—an Afri- 
can wart hog, for example. Then look at 
a picture of the animal and see how sur- 
prised you are.” 

City Lights cost $1,500,000 to produce 
Before release it had sold to a guaranteed 
booking of more than $4,000,000. Chaplin 
worked frantically to make it his greatest, 
to justify his faith in pantomime. Chance 
guests would be hauled into his projection 
room to see rushes of the film. They were 
asked to describe what they had seen. If 
they missed a point that was intended to 
be clear Chaplin—feeling that his story 
must be understood by everyone, even 


| the stupid or the distracted—would have 
| the scene refilmed. In rest intervals he 
| would play “Violetera” on his harmonium 


and sing an imitation of Spanish words to 
it in the manner of Raquel Meller. One 
afternoon he nearly lost his mustache. He 
has had the same one for 15 years. A 
Manhattan theatrical barber picked it out 
for him. He says that if he ever loses it 
he will play smooth shaven. On this day 
he came in just in time to see a guest 
about to throw the mustache away, mistak- 
ing it for hair combings on Chaplin’s 
makeup table. 
“eae 

Finn and Hattie (Paramount). This 
is a loose improvisation based on some 
incidents in Donald Ogden Stewart’s Mr. 
and Mrs. Haddock Abroad. It is not as 
funny as it ought to be partly because it 
follows the hackneyed formula of a naive 
U. S. couple seeing Europe for the first 
time, partly because of the unnecessary 
subplot involving Lilyan Tashman as an 
adventuress who tries to steal $50,000 
from Mr. Haddock, and precocious Mitzi 
Green, who frustrates the conspiracy. It 
is funny when the insane hilarity of 
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Author Stewart is permitted to come to 
the surface: Mr. Haddock (Leon Errol) 
wrestling with a brakeman in an empty 
car; Mrs. Haddock (Zazu Pitts) over- 
come with seasickness induced by auto- 
suggestion while the boat is still at the 
dock; both of them indulging in polite 





Paramount Pictures 
Zazu Pitts & Leon ERROL 


When D. O. Stewart comes to the sur- 
faces. 


social chatter with a street-cleaner to 
whom they have been introduced by a 
taxi-driver. 








Individual Itineraries pianned to accord 
with your own desire and convenience... . stress- 
ing luxury or economy... start anywhere at any 
time .. . with or without courier escort. 


Group Travel of widest variety. Strictly lim- 
ited tours de luxe by finest liners; sailings via 
North Atlantic or Southern routes. Itineraries em- 
bracing England... Scotland...Wales...lreland 
«++ Continental Europe... North Cape... Russia. 
Popular Cabin Tours; Tourist Third Cabin Tours 
+. attractive programs at popular prices. 
Special Cruise Tours by Airplane; General Air- 
plane and Private Automobile Travel. 


Steamship tickets by all lines. Cook's Travellers’ Cheques 
Literature and full information at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco LosAngeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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Will your 
underground mains 


be a threat ora promise ? 


HE great water supply lines which 
many cities plan to lay or extend in 
1931 can subject taxpayers to a constant 
threat of expense. Or t*ey can give time- 
tested promise of uninterrupted service 
and low maintenance costs for at least one 


hundred years. 


The taxes or rates you pay for water ser- 
vice depend largely upon the kind of water 
mains your city has laid or expects to lay. 
If they are long-lived cast iron mains, you 
and your fellow taxpayers will help to pay 
for them only once. If they are mains of 
shorter and uncertain life, taxes or rates 
must go up to pay the heavy cost of re- 
placements or repairs. And, remember, that 
digging, laying a new pipe line, and back- 
filling trenches will cost more than the 
original installation. 


Short-lived water or gas mains, even 
though their first cost may occasionally be 
lower, face the taxpayers with the threat 
of unnecessary costs. That is why the 
majority of engineers prefer to specify 
long-lived cast iron pipe for underground 
mains. Cast iron pipe is laid but once and 


paid for but once in any man’s life-time. 
It is the only pipe whose useful life is rated 
by engineers at a minimum of one hundred 
years. In America’s oldest cities you'll find 
cast iron mains laid 80, 90, and more than 
100 years ago, still serving and saving mil- 
lions of dollars for taxpayers. 


The reason for the long life of cast iron 
pipe is its effective resistance to rust. Cast 
iron is the only ferrous metal for water 
and gas mains that wiil not disintegrate 
from rust. This characteristic makes cast 
iron pipe the most practicable for under- 
ground mains, for rust will not destroy it. 


When you see pipe being laid in or near 
your town, look for the “Q-check” trade- 
mark stenciled on every length. This trade- 


case Ganon 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as 
shown above. It is the registered 
trademark of the Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 


mark stands for cast iron pipe produced 
by modern methods in accordance with 
established specifications, by the leading 
founders listed below. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
is always glad to supply information to 
individual taxpayers or to civic groups 
regarding the planning of new, or the 
extending of present, water supply systems. 
We also welcome inquiries from engineers 
and city officials concerning the use of cast 
iron pipe for water, gas, sewers, highway 
culverts and industrial needs. Address: 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F.. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

* * * 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trademark is 
obtainable from the following leading pipe founders: 
Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow 
& Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIL; Donaldson 
Tron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry Company, 
Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 


11 Broadway, New York. 


CAST TRON PIPE 


© 1931 by C. 1. P. R. Ass’n. 
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The Bachelor Father (Metro-Gold- 


wyn-Mayer). A bachelor, lonely in his 


| old age, invites his illegitimate children 


of various nationalities to come and live 


with him. One of them—the one he feels 


| is most like him—turns out to be not his 


daughter after all. Such components were 


all right when Belasco produced The 


Both American and | 


European Plan rates 
now offered by 


MeNIRCONIAN 


World’s Resort Supreme 


heretofore known as 


LAKE NORCONIAN CLUB 


the Perfect Place for 


Particular People...in 
the charm center of 


Southern California 


’ 


v 


Yesterday the Lake Norconian Club . . . 
today, The NORCONIAN. Same ownership, 


same management, same unexcelled service. 


The NORCONIAN now offers European as 
well as American Plan service . .. in com- 
pliance with numerous requests. 


New European Plan rates per room range | 


from $5 to $15 per day for one person, and 
from $9 to $25 per day for two persons. 


American Plan rates, newly revised, range 
from $10 to $20 per day for one person; from 


$19 to $30 a day per room for two persons. | — : : 
| most frightening experiences undergone by 


All rooms have an outside exposure and pri- 
vate bath. Lovely suites mey also be en- 
gaged; prices upon application. 

. 


Golf, swimming, boating, aquaplaning, tennis, | 


dancing, riding, mineral baths. Cuisine of 
unsurpassed excellence. 


and his recording orchestra. 
* 


For reservations or detailed information kindly | 


address The NORCONIAN at Norco, River- 
side County, California. (Los Angeles and 
Hollywood less than 2 hours distant by motor.) 











| Bachelor Father on Broadway but they | 


offered a grave moral problem to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. That great organization 
rose brilliantly to the emergency, how- 
ever; they changed the bachelor into a 
married man. The comedy has lost some 
of its pace, but the circumloquacious dia- 
log has a certain wit and the whole pro- 


| duction is filled with pretty scenery, pretty 


clothes. Marion Davies enjoys herself in 


a role that did not take much thought. | 
the children remolding | 


Best sequences: 
their father along modern lines. 
od 


The Royal Bed (Warner). They have 


been so careful with this that it is not 
funny at all, On the stage as The Queen’s 
Husband, it was scintillating comedy, and 
since few liberties have been taken with 
Robert Sherwood’s story it is hard to see 
why this elaborate photograph of a good 
play should be so dull. Lowell Sherman, 
the director, also acts the king who, bullied 
by his ministers and his wife, finds his 
only pleasure in cheating a little as he 
plays checkers with the palace flunkeys. 
When the Queen goes away and a revolu- 
tion breaks out he sides with the people. 
By the end of the film he has thrown the 
dictator out, put the radical leader in 
his place, married the princess to the 
plumber. If Actor-Director Sherman had 


stuck to the mood of drawing-room satire | 


in which the play was written he might 
have been successful; as it stands The 
Royal Bed falls to bits between Grau- 
starkian romance, farce, and heavy-footed 
satire. Best shot: the Queen’s reminis- 
cences of her trip to the U. S. 
ee! ae 
Seas Beneath (Fox). Even spectators 


not qualified to pass on the accuracy of 


detail of the naval warfare shown here 
will have a strong suspicion that Director 
John Ford has romanticized. All the ac- 
tion is highly theatrical: a jumble of spy- 
work, gun-fire, carousal, submarine hero- 
ism, with some brilliant photography of 
sea-scenes. The photography is all that 
recommends it, for the dialog is inept and 
the story of the Mystery Ship sent out 
as decoy for a German submarine and 
the beautiful German spy who loves a 
U. S. officer but sees him kill her brother 
in the course of duty, gets laughs in the 
wrong places. There is no one of note 


| in the cast. Best shot: sinking the U-172. 


— ws 


Going Wild (Warner). One of the 
people who are learning to fly is “ground- 
fear”—the conviction that if they try to 
land the plane they will crack it up. In 
the case of Comic Joe E. Brown the con- 


viction is not purely neurotic, for he has | 
| never flown before. He is a reporter who 
Music by Ray West 


has been mistaken for a famed ace. Going 
Wild is a mildly amusing, derivative com- 
edy whose laughs do not compensate for 
long stretches of dullness. Laura Lee is 
the girl. Best shot: the plane crashing 
while Brown 
down in a parachute. 











and his sweetheart come | 
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BOND 
PAPER 


that stands up 
and TALKS for 


N your absence . . what becomes of your 
presence? Y ou are judged by the paper you 
care to choose to represent you. With the 
instruments of competition becoming more 
delicately refined . . both business men and 
professional men are taking a keener interest 
in their stationery . . They have discovered 


Artesian Bond.. No. 1 U.S. Business Paper. 


Artesian Bond is the kind of paper that 
makes a fellow pat himself on the back . . It 
has enough rag content to stand up and fight 
for you on anybody’s desk . . and yet reason- 
able enough to be afforded by any successful 
business man. 


Even the most ‘‘stand-offish’’ customers 
will appreciate the intrinsic value of Artesian 
Bond. It is made with pure spring water. . 
the basic essential of all fine paper. Year in 
and year out it is uniform in strength, in 
color and in texture. Ask your printer to 
give you a sample. You'll get a kick out of 
tearing itand crumpling it like a paper expert. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO. 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


Other Whiting-Plover Bonds 


PLOVER LINEN FORTIFIED 
OLD RELIABLE MAJOR 
INTERNATIONAL REDEMPTION 


ARTESIAN BOND 
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There is an assurance and correctness about Dobbs Hats that appeals to 











the man of good taste. And for his choice of a snap brim, for informal 
daytime wear, Dobbs offers these two new designs in this favored shape. 
PARK, om the right with crisp brim, 








snaps smartly to attention. PLAZA, soft 


and smooth, clings to the preferred angle 
through Dobbs exclusive Felted Welt Edge. 
Dobbs Cravats are distinctive 


and correct in color, weave and design. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Green Grow the Lilacs is a folk-play 
whose elements are a good deal more folk 
than play. Because Playwright Lynn 
Riggs (Roadside) is a poet rather than a 
dramatist, his pithy piece is chock full of 
fine, salty dialog, but the dramatic struc- 
ture is very slim. 

The scene is laid in Oklahoma Territory 
at the turn of the century. The plot: 
Curly (Franchot Tone of Hotel Universe 
and Pagan Lady), a happy bronco-buster, 
woos and wins Laurey (June Walker), 
who mortally fears & hates a psychopathic 
farm hand (Richard Hale) in her employ. 
During the wedding party Mr. Hale ignites 
a hayrick, falls on his own knife in a 
scuffle with Mr. Tone. Mr. Tone is held 
for questioning but escapes to his new 
wife. There the play ends, with the cow- 
boys singing ““Green Grow the Lilacs” off- 
stage. 

There is an abundance of lyrical de- 
scription of the surrounding countryside 
through the actors’ lines. Possibly because 
she has less of this beautiful but unlife- 
like stuff to put across, Helen Westley, as 
Laurey’s crusty old aunt, easily carries off 
the acting honors. 

Additional injections of atmosphere 
are made between scenes—while some ex- 
tremely simple and effective scenery by 
Raymond Sovey is being shifted—by the 
appearance of a number of cowpunchers 
who sing old Western songs. This tech- 


nique is not unlike that of Girl Crazy, 
the musicomical neighbor of Green Grow 
the Lilacs. When one overcomes the im- 
pression that Green Grow the Lilacs is 
a succession of song cues, it becomes a 
diverting presentation. 

Private Lives. This is one of the 
crispest comedies that has come to Broad- 
way for many a season. Perfectly acted 
by svelte Gertrude Lawrence, who has a 
fetching way of closing her eyes from 
the bottom when smiling, and deft Noel 
Coward, author and producer of the piece, 





joining suites and terraces at a French 
hotel on the first night of their separate 
new honeymoons. With the merriest of 
dialog they tenderly reunite, after quar- 
reling with their respective new wife and 
husband. 

Then follows a most congenial scene 
in Miss Lawrence’s Paris apartment, with 
brandy-drinking, song-singing (“Some Day 
I'll Find You,” by Mr. Coward) and great 
fun on a couch. Says Mr. Coward: 

“Of course,- according to the Catholic 
church we’re not divorced at all.” 

Miss Lawrence: “But we’re not Catho- 
lics.” 

Mr. Coward: “I know, but it’s rather 
nice to think they’d back us up.” 

But their felicity is marred by violent 




















NoeLt Cowarp & GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


He: “Some women should be struck regularly, like a gong.” 


it relates the adventures of a divorced 
couple who find themselves occupying ad- 
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am the occasion White 
Rock is always a welcome addition. Its sparkle 
and bubbling vigor make good times a certainty 
...For ginger ale — you can best please your 
guests with White Rock Ginger Ale — the only 


ginger ale made with White Rock. 
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bickering which culminates in a rough-&- 
tumble. At this point the deserted mates 
appear. The third act straightens matters 
satisfactorily. 

Private Lives is written with a basic 
honesty that is apparent even beneath its 
not extraordinary plot and glib lines, al- 
most every one of which is pure gold. 
Sample: “Some women should be struck 
regularly, like a gong.” 


a 
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As You Desire Me is by Luigi Piran- 
dello, the brilliant and oblique playwright 
(Six Characters In Search Of An Author, 
Right You Are If You Think You Are) 
who is Italy’s chief claim to membership 
in the bright republic of modern letters. 
First produced in Rome two years ago, 
As You Desire Me is concerned with this 
Pirandelicate proposition: a wife (Judith 
Anderson), having been raped and driven 
insane by visiting soldiery during her hus- 
band’s absence in the War, is found living 
with a depraved German novelist. She is 
brought back to Italy, but so changed is 
she by her experiences that her husband 
and kinsmen begin to doubt her identity. 
The confusion increases when a demented 
woman appears. She too is put forward as 
the missing wife. Whereupon Miss An- 
derson disappears, leaving behind the im- 
pression that if the rest of the cast had 
desired her to be the lost wife, she would 
have been. 

There is a great deal of melodrama in 
As You Desire Me which detracts from 
the idea behind the play. It seems to be 
the work of a playwright who has half- 
learned the fantastic technique of Piran- 
dello, rather than the product of Piran- 
dello himself. As You Desire Me, there- 
fore, can be recommended only to the 
author’s heartiest admirers. 
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electrical unit in every Phil? 





ALL-ELECTRIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


$99.50 less tubes 


¥ tubes (3 Screen Grid); Genuine Electro- 
Dynamic Speaker built in; Illuminated 
Station-Recording Dial; Phonograph 
takes full-size 12-inch records ; electrically 
driven motor, self-starting turntable, and 
electrical pickup; beautiful American wal- 
nut cabinet 39 inches high, 23 inches wide. 
Similar cabinet, without phonograph 


$69.50 


ind 
set 


AND NOW. 


A BALANCED -UNIT 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH °99.50! 


Here is the whole world of radio and 
phonograph entertainment brought 
within the reach of every home! Why 
not have both? It costs so little > > > 
Think of the dance music waiting for 
you in the wonderful phonograph rec- 
ords of today —all the great names of 
Broadway ready to come to your home 
“personally” through this wonderful 
new Radio-Phonograph. They'll play 
and sing for you with a realism that 
only Philco balanced-unit sets can 
give > > > Think of the great class- 
ical music in records, too—the big 
orchestras and artists, ready to step 
into your home and give you a “front 
row seat” for the finest music in the 
world > > > The phonograph is 100% 
electric! Electrically driven motor, self- 
starting turntable, and electrical pick- 


up! And this is the first, full-fledged, 
big-toned radio ever combined with a 
fine phonograph at such a moderate 
price. It will out-perform, we honestly 
believe, sets which are offered at two 
and three times the money > > > 
Here is great distance ability; remark- 
able selectivity and sensitivity. You can 
bring in the big radio programs with 
wonderful realism > > > Let the nearest 
Philco dealer demonstrate this new 
Philco in your own home. He has, also, a 
complete Philco Line from Baby Grands 
at $49.50 to 11-tube Superheterodyne- 
Plus Radio at $129.50 and$155;Radio- 
Phonographs, $99.50 to $272, less 

tubes—Philco Balanced Tubes for bal- 

anced performance—Philco-Transitone 

Automobile Radio. Prices slightly high- 

er in Canada, Denver and West > > > 


PHILC 


SALA HEL ED .- 


RADIO 
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Have you ever 
eaten Bran 


this way? 


You don’t know you're eating 
bran when you eat this deli- 
cious hot cereal, that gives you 
whole bran concealed in tender 
flavory flakes of whole wheat 


HOUSANDS of bran eaters have found 
a new and appetizing way to eat bran. 


Instead of ordinary dry bran, they eat 
Pettijohn’s—a delicious flavory hot cereal 
that gives you all the bran you need— 
concealed in tender flakes of whole wheat. 


Pettijohn’s bran is so effective that 
doctors everywhere recommend it. So 
delicious, that those who don’t like or- 
dinary dry bran, revel in the zestful, 
nut-sweet flavor . . . the crunchy, meaty 
texture of these golden wheat flakes. 
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Contains important food elements 
everyone needs 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 49 different 
cereal products, with mills in 12 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is cooked, 
ready to eat, in 3 to 5 minutes. Try it to- 
morrow, at the suggestion of The Quaker 
Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's 


Are you interested in new menus for 
children? In new recipes for whole 
wheat cookies and desserts? Send for 
a new Free booklet, ““The Truth 
About Bran.”” Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 


THEENEW.. 
pert JOHN, 





| The Quaker Oats Company vse | 
| 142 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | 
Please send me ‘‘The Truth About Bran.” 
| SIAR AUT NIE Re aR Oe 
a! ee ee Seen SNe oo | 
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Reason For Existence 


When the Minneapolis weekly, The 
Saturday Press, campaigned against civic 
corruption in 1927 it was suppressed with- 
out jury trial under the State’s “gag law” 
(Time, Dec. 30, 1929). Last week the 
case, now a celebrated one throughout the 
U. S. Press, was heard by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. During the argument, 


| Justice Louis Dembitz Brandeis made an 
| observation which made many an editorial 


heart leap with gratitude. Said he: “Of 
course there was defamation. You cannot 


| disclose evil without naming the doers or 


evil... . [Even if the statements were 
not all true] a newspaper cannot always 
wait until it gets the judgment of a 
court. . . . [If their campaign] is not one 


of the things for which the Press chiefly 


exists, then for what does it exist?” 
— +--— 
Upright Spirit 
About two years ago able Correspond- 
ent Hubert R. Knickerbocker of the New 
York Evening Post was visited in Berlin 
by a bald Russian with a trowel beard— 


Vladimir Orloff, onetime Councillor of | 


State in the Imperial Russian Govern- 


ment. From him Reporter Knickerbocker | 


obtained a number of letters purporting to 


show that U. S. Senators William Edgar | 


Borah and George William Norris had ac- 
cepted $100,000 bribes from Soviet agents 
(Time, July 22, 1929). After a trial 
somewhat embarrassing internationally, in 
which Reporter Knickerbocker was star 
witness for the prosecution, M. Orloff was 
convicted of forgery, sentenced to jail. 
Rather surprisingly, Defense Attorney 
Walter Jaffe said of Witness Knicker- 
bocker after the trial: “I shall never call 
his an agent provocateur again. I shall 
call him spiritus rectus: the Upright Spirit 
of the trial... .” 

What happened later to change Herr 
Jaffe’s mind is not recorded. But in Berlin 
last week Reporter Knickerbocker won a 
court injunction, forerunner of a libel suit, 
against a book just published: Murderers, 
Counterfeiters & Provocateurs, by Vladi- 
mir Orloff. In a preface to his client’s 
volume, Herr Jaffe stated that M. Orloff 
had been forced into his crime by an agent 
provocateur in the person of Reporter 
Knickerbocker. 


A 
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Liberal Relic 


All English Liberals, of whom there 
used to be a great many, used to read 
the famed weekly Nation & Athenaeum. 
It reached its height of influence under 
the editorship of the late Henry William 
Massingham. After his death it declined 


steadily, despite the efforts of John May- | 


nard Keynes and Arnold Rowntree who 
took it in hand. Last week the few re- 
maining Liberal readers lost their paper 
to the New Statesman, brilliant Laborite 
weekly, with which it was merged. Title 
of the combined magazines is the New 
Statesman & Nation; editor is Kingsley 
Martin Young, economist, onetime leader 


_ writer on the Manchester Guardian. It will 
' have no party allegiance, will be known 





as “an independent organ of the Left.” 


403.021 


TIMES A YEAR: 


FLOWERS 
sent by wire the 


F. T. D. “MERCURY” WAY 


Wuen “she” is a thousand miles 
away ... and the calendar tells 
you it’s February 14, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day ... 


Just say it with flowers by wire 
the F. T. D. “Mercury” way. 


The Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association has bonded members 
everywhere. 1,403,021 orders were 
sent by wire through this organiza- 
tion last year. 





On St. Valentine’s Day ... on 
your anniversary ...on every 
important occasion when distance 
separates you from your loved 
ones .. . patronize a flower shop 
displaying the Mercury emblem. 








Gor Distant Flower Deliveries 


THE F.T.D.** MERCURY’? WAY 
IS GUARANTEED 
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So, YOU WANT TO MEET 
THE Best PEoPLe 


L is true that the circulation of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST almost 
exactly parallels the opportunities in 
America for making sales. 


It is true also that in city, state and 
nation, this magazine picks its readers 
in direct proportion to their intelligence 
and buying-power. 


This doesn’t happen by accident. No, 
indeed! 


It is the pre-calculated result of carefully 
determining the most progressive and sub- 
stantial sales territories and then confining 
our circulation effort within those areas. 


Ex the hundred leading American 
cities, for example, investigation is made 
not only by zones, but by neighborhoods, 
streets, blocks and, at times, even indi- 
vidual homes. 


The men of our Division of Commercial 
Research visit, tour and map each city in 
residential detail, indicate the desirable 


circulation, and turn the guide-map over 
to the circulation department for action. 
It takes a publication great in editorial 
concept and execution to interest this su- 
perlative type of reader and ho/d him as 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST has 
held him for three decades. 


The success with which The Post is 
doing it now is seen in its ability to add, 
on top of its already largest magazine circu- 
lation, a steady, average increase of 
100,000 such new readers every year! 


1: you want your advertising to address 
the hand-picked core and center of the 
best-buying public on earth, THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST offers you 
opportunity to talk to that hub three- 


million-strong which turns the taste, 


thinking, buying of the nation. 

There may be a better introduction to 
the best people in America, but the most 
experienced and successful advertisers 
have never yet found what it is! 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 











Next best 
to going South 
Spring in your home 





In metal and period wood cabinets, and for wall recess- 
ing. In metal cabinets, $150 to $225; in wood cabinets, 
$245 to $340; f. o. b. factory, installation extra. 


Successful automatic 
humidifier as low as 


150 


You can have Florida weather in your home all 
winter. You can protect your family from colds 
and otherills aggravated by parched, overheated 
air. The Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radi- 
ator, the only successfulinexpensive humidifier, 
will drive out winter dryness and discomfort 
with invigorating, wholesome moistened air. 

It evaporates, automatically, the right amount 
of water for health and comfort, from 1 to 100 
gallons a day, as needed. It can be installed 
quickly, in any steam, hot water, or vapor heat- 
ing system, and requires no care. Cuts fuel bills 
by eliminating the need for over-heating. 


Buy on CRANE Budget Plan 


The Doherty-Brehm Humidifying Radiator is 
sold by CRAN E through dependable heating 
and plumbing contractors everywhere. You can 
buy it on the Crane Budget Plan and pay only 
10% when installed, the rest in small monthly pay- 
ments. Callin your heating and plumbing con- 
tractor and tell him to equip your home now. 


Installation 
Extra 


F. O. B. 
FACTORY 


DOHERTY-BREHM 


HUMIDIFIER 


SOLD BY 


* CRANE: 


Mail this coupon for facts 
DOHERTY-BREHM COMPANY, 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me your instructive booklet giving full infor- 


mation about humidity and the Doherty-Brehm Humid- 
ifying Radiator. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


At Austin, Tex. Funnyman Will Rogers 
performed for the benefit of the Red 
Cross Drought relief fund (see p. 22). 
One of his stories: “[At a dinner party] 
everybody watched Mr. [Charles Evans | 
Hughes to see what he would do with his 


| glass. He didn’t keep us waiting long— 











just parted his whiskers, said ‘Let her go!’ 
and drained it to the bottom. Now there’s 
a man after my own heart! ... If he 
would only consent to run [again] for 
President, come down here and travel 
with me from town to town and let me 
shave him, so the people could see what 
he looks like, I could elect him.” 

Said Actress Estelle Taylor, wife of 


retired Fisticuffer Jack Dempsey: “I’m 
going to... stay with the stage as long 





| as I can hold myself together. When I 


lose my youth I'll resort to monkey-glands 
and face-lifting. .. . Babies? Never!” 


—— 
¢ 





In a Chicago performance of Scarlet 
Sister Mary a member of the mob scene 
was John Drew (“Jacky”) Colt, 17, son 
of the play’s leading actress, Ethel 
Barrymore, nephew of Actors John and 
Lionel Barrymore, grand-nephew of 
famed John Drew. Stage-struck, he had 
quit school. Following a three-generation 
tradition in the Barrymore family regard- 
ing débuts, he carried onto the stage a red 
apple sent by his Uncle John. 








Publisher Cyrus Hermann Kotzsch- 
mar Curtis (Satevepost) explained why 
his company, which spent $1,000,000 last 
year for advertising, is spending $2,000,- 
ooo this year (Time, Nov. 24). Said he: 
“In a period of Depression we must run 
as fast as we can to stay where we are.” 
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Booth Tarkington, totally blind since 
last August (Time, Sept. 22), told report- 
ers who visited him following an opera- 
tion by Dr. William Holland Wilmer at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore: “The 
most important thing I can tell you is that 
I will be able to see again! At present 
the picture is a smudge, but I can dis- 
tinguish color and form.” 








“We would respectfully invite your at- 
tention to the very strong feeling which 
exists in many quarters against the Eton 
College Beagles. . . . We do most strongly 
submit that Eton boys, with all the inter- 
ests of the river and the playing-fields and 
the chance of practically every recreation 
which wealth and association afford, 
should resolve no longer to seek pleasure 
in hunting timid hares to death, but if 
cross-country exercise is still desired, 
should adopt the drag hunt, as practiced 
for years by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge as well-as by several of 
the military staff, and other colleges.” 

So last month wrote the League for 
the Prohibition of Cruel Sports to the 
Governing Body of Eton College. Signers 
of the epistle included three Bishops, 


many an artist and novelist, Theosophist 
Annie Besant, Chief Rabbi Joseph Her- 
man Hertz, Secretary for Home Affairs 
John Robert Clynes, Baron Passfield, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Philip 
Snowden. Eton’s Governing Body made 
no haste to send an answer. 
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Traveling under the name of “Mrs, 
Grant,” Evangelist Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson was discovered at Honolulu, 
where she purchased a Hula skirt and a 
book of instructions in Hula-Hulaing. 
Later she took ship for India. Said she: 
“T want to get close to the women of the 
East!” 


A 
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Mr. & Mrs. Howard C. Brokaw, 
Manhattan socialites, were playing back- 
gammon at their Fifth Avenue residence 
when the doorbell rang. Darby, their 
butler, answered the door, was greeted 
by a personable young man who said he 
had a note for Mr. Brokaw. Darby ac- 
cepted an envelope; as he did he found 
his ribs pressed by a revolver. “Take me 
to the Brokaws,” commanded the person- 
able young man. When he was obeyed, he 
told the Brokaws: “I need money and I 
need it badly!” 

Mr. Brokaw’s backgammon dice rattled 
in their cup, fell out upon the table. He 
reached in his pocket, found $175 and a 
platinum watch, surrendered them. Then 
he, Mrs. Brokaw and Darby were herded 
into a bathroom at revolver’s point. The 
personable young man ran lightly down 
the stairs and disappeared. He had not 
bothered with Mrs. Brokaw’s jewels. 

Although they failed to identify him, 
both Mr. & Mrs. Brokaw felt sure they 
had encountered the young man before 
under different circumstances. 


o~——— 
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Onetime Governor Jack Walton of 
Oklahoma and onetime Police Commis- 
sioner Richard Edward Enright of New 
York City were indicted by a Federal 
Grand Jury at Oklahoma City on charges 
of using the mails to defraud. Their pro- 
motion: Universal Oil & Gas Co., now 
defunct. 

aoe Ui SE 


Because Lincoln Ellsworth, who, with 
the late Captain Roald Amundsen and 
General Umberto Nobile flew in the 
Norge across the North Pole in 1926, con- 
tributed a large amount toward the $250,- 
000 which Sir George Hubert Wilkins 
is raising to take an old Navy submarine 
renamed the Nautilus, across the Pole 
under the Arctic ice, the name of the 
Wilkins expedition last week was changed 
to the Wilkins-Ellsworth Expedition. 


ee 


In Florence, Coloratura Luisa Tetraz- 
zini, as famed for her bulk as for her 
trills, sang her farewell concert at the 
Verdi Theatre where she made her début 
35 years ago. Benito Mussolini once gave 
Tetrazzini a photograph inscribed: “To 
the voice that makes one believe in Para- 
dise.” 
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Small-bubble Lather 


gives a “skin-line” shave 


A cleaner, closer, longer-lasting shave because 
> ° 
whiskers are softened at base, where razor works 


Small bubble lather isn’t just a phrase. 
It’s a short way of saying: “This is 
the way to get a closer, longer-last- 
ing shave.’’ For Colgate’s miniature 
bubbles get right down to the skin- 
line . . . soak every whisker. Then 
your razor glides gently over your 
skin, snipping each hair smoothly as 
it goes. No rough spots are left be- 
hind. And even Lee your shave 


ORDINARY LATHER 


This lather-picture (greatly 
magnified ) of ordinary shaving 

cream shows how large, air- 
filled bubbles fail toget down to 
the base of the beard; and how 


COLGATE LATHER 


This picture of Colgate Lather 
(same magnification) shows 
howmyriads of tinybubbles hold 
water, not air, in direct con- 
tact with the base of the beard. 
they hold air, instead of water, This softens every whisker 
against the whiskers. right where the razor works. 


is closer, your skin feels balmy and 
relaxed. 


Colgate shaves last longer. Here's 
why . The minute you lather up 
with Colgate’ s two things happen: 
First, the soap in the lather breaks 
up the oil film that covers each hair. 
Second, billions of tiny, moisture- 
laden bubbles seep down through 
your beard . . . crowd around each 
whisker . . . soak it soft with 
water right at the skin-line where 
the razor works. Result: A closer, 
smoother, longer-lasting shave. 


A comparative test is easy—just mail 
the coupon, now. We will also send 
you a sample of After-Shave, a new 
lotion... refreshing, delightful... 
the perfect finale for every shave. 


Colgate, Dept.. M-1125,P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City 


Please send me FREE the seven-day trial tube of Colgate’s 
Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample bottle of “‘After-Shave.”’ 
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MISCELLANY 


LIME brings all things.” 


Aunt 

In Syosset, L. I., Robert Ruvinstein, 
14, put on motor goggles and cap, stole 
an automobile. He had difficulty starting 
it, asked passersby for a push. He rode 
until tired, then slept. Apprehended, he 
explained that he had an aunt two years 
younger than himself who got all the at- 
tention in the family, that he wanted 
some excitement. 

EEE SE 

Pearl 

In Bridgeton, N. J., Farmer William 
Mattox dropped his wallet in his stable. 
Pearl, a cow, chewed it up. The wallet 
contained $420. Farmer Mattox had 
Pearl opened, recovered $70. Pearl alive 
was worth $85; Pearl dead was worth $30. 
Net loss: $405. : 
Royal 


In White Plains, N. Y., David Cornell 
was playing penny ante poker, filled an 
inside royal flush (perfect poker hand: 
ace, king, queen, jack, ten of the same 
suit). His hand trembled, his opponents 
dropped out, he won 37¢. Unnerved, he 
went home, was stricken with acute in- 


| digestion. Doctor’s bill: $10. 


o—— 


_ Whoopee 


In The Bronx, N. Y., Rose McMahon, 


| 14, was given 25¢, told that she might go 
| to a cinema. Overjoyed, she danced about, 


shrilled “Whoopee!” Her  somnolent 
father, Thomas McMahon, bade her be 


| still. Again she crowed. Savage, wrathful, 
| Thomas McMahon sprang up, tripped, 


fell headlong into a china closet, cut his 


| throat, fractured his skull, died. 


Collateral 

In Thomasville, Ga., an aged Negress 
applied at a bank for a $5 loan, was told 
that she must get an endorser or put up 


| collateral. She went home, brought back a 


$1o goldpiece. The bank took her col- 
lateral, arranged the loan. 


Shark 


In Watson’s Bay, Australia, one Charles 
Messenger caught a shark, slit its belly, 
found a lady’s hand bag containing a wrist 
watch. Inscription on the wrist watch: 
“Yours till death. Bill.” 


— 


| Cinema 


In Georovesti, Rumania, a cinema the- 


| atre was opened for the first time. Gap- 


ing peasants watched the screen, saw a 


| locomotive hurtle towards them. Terri- 
| fied, they stampeded, wrecked the build- 
| ing. 


—-—_—_ 
Parrot 
In Manhattan, Frank Yitkos, longshore- 
man, called police to his home, pointed to 
Mrs. Frances Yitkos on the bed, her head 
bashed in, her body lacerated. Said he: “I 


| think my wife is dead.” Under the bed was 


a bloody hatchet. His theory: that two 
men had attacked her while he was out. 
In the next room a parrot squawked: 
“Don’t, papa, don’t!” Frank Yitkos con- 
fessed to the murder. 
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A Yew Six Sedan ,' 84S 


REL A Bi ld ek te tte Naa sole Mba £4 Nie ude tine Mh im, iad 
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frat ON A FINE TRADITION 
told 


t up It is Dodge Brothers belief that the best way to stimulate business 
ck a 


col- is to offer the public more for its dollars —to meet the desire for 


higher living standards by giving real advancements without increase 
arles : on ‘ be 
velly, in cost. &® Che new Dodge Dix and Fisht are better cars, not 
wrist 


itch: cheaper cars. They represent a great stride forward in beauty, 


size, comfort and power. And they are built with the firm 


the- 
Gap- 
uw a 
‘erri- 
yuild- 


conviction that the most important thing about a motor car is 
that it be a good motor car. » In offering cars so obviously 
advanced in character, yet remaining at traditional Dodge levels 
ni in price, Dodge feels that it is acting in the true spirit of American 
ed to 
head 
ree? | 
d was 


aJODG6E Six AND EIGHT 


; con- 





progress, and that the value which results is instantly apparent. 


New Dodge Six $815 to $845, New Dodge Sight $1095 to $1135; Standard Six $735 to $835, Standard Sight $995 to $1095. Prices f o. b. factory 
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IMPERISHABLE SHAFTS. 

OF QUIET BEAUTY 





(Design copyrighted by Jones Bros. Co.) 


A THOUSAND YEARS from now, people yet | 
unthought of may read on Guardian Me- 
morials the record of a generation which, 
centuries before, provided wisely for the 
preservation of its memory. 

For in Guardian Memorials, fine-textured 
Barre, Vermont, granite is carved by master 
craftsmen into imperishable shafts of quiet 
beauty. They are finished in exquisite sim- 
plicity, and perfect taste. A guarantee bond 
that may be passed to distant heirs assures 
every purchaser of immediate satisfaction 
and enduring protection. 

Guardian Memorials are manufactured 
and guaranteed by Jones Brothers Com- 
pany, ‘Boston, Mass., and Barre, Vermont, 
and distributed by leading retail memorial 
dealers. 


TO MARK THE 
PLACE WITH BEAUTY 
FOREVER 


<<< 





Registered trade-mark 


GUARDIAN: 





MEMORIALS 


OF EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


J 


JONES BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. P-2, 10 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: Will you please send me, without charge, 
your helpful booklet, “To Mark the Place with Beauty 
Forever. 
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| potent Advisory Council. 


| Harry Emerson 


| in Manhattan. 
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Air Worship 


The resignation on Jan. 1 of Dr. Charles 
Stedman Macfarland as general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America incidentally emptied 
another major job he filled in U. S. Prot- 
estantism—supervision of Protestant 
broadcasting over National Broadcasting 
Co.’s two chains. Last week the Federal 
Council half filled the radio job by ap- 
pointing Dr. John William Langdale, 56, 
chairman of its radio commission. It is to 
this commission that Protestant ministers 
who want to talk over N. B. C.’s national 
radio hook-up must. apply. Dr. Langdale 
is book editor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He lives in Brooklyn. The com- 
nfission’s paid executive secretary, who 
actually handles radio appointments, con- 
tinues to be Frank C. Goodman, at 
N. B. C.’s Manhattan offices. 

The other half of Dr. Macfarland’s 
radio work was chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Activities of N. B. C.’s 
Judge Morgan 
Joseph O’Brien of Manhattan is Catholi- 
cism’s representative in that committee. 
Julius Rosenwald, now in Europe, is Juda- 
ism’s representative. Dr. Macfarland was 
Protestantism’s. Last week Dr. Mac- 
farland and Judge O’Brien were seeking 
a new Protestant member. 

Religious Broadcasting. Enterprising 
evangelists and regularly employed clergy- 
men snapped at radio’s religious oppor- 
tunities quickly after Westinghouse began 
broadcasting ten years ago. Three years 
ago first N. B. C., then Columbia sys- 
tematized radio religion and offered time 
to Protestants, Catholics and Jews. The 
three creeds took advantage of their op- 
portunity as detailed below. Apart from 
such chain broadcasting are individual 
stations operated by churches, societies 


and evangelists. They number about two 
score. 
Protestants. Protestants have taken 


fullest advantage of chain broadcasting. 
Last summer the Federal Council’s (that 
is, N. B. C.’s) Sunday preachers were Dr. 
James Stanley Durkee of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Ralph Washington Sockman and Dr. 
Charles Leroy Goodell of Manhattan. 
This winter they have been Dr. Daniel 
Alfred Poling of Manhattan, Dr. Samuel 
Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn and Dr. 
Fosdick of Manhattan. 
Their selection depended largely on their 
nearness to the main broadcasting office 
Besides them, 286 other 
Protestants have taken part—occasional 
Sundays, at morning devotional periods, 
“hymn-sing” Thursday evenings, dur- 
ing Lent and at Thanksgiving. They rep- 
resented all major Protestant denomina- 
tions and all parts of the U. S. None was 
paid. Singers and musicians, however, 
were paid—$67,247.23. In the daily de- 
votional programs they performed 736 
hymns taken from 1g different hymnals. 
They reached from ten stations (Hymn- 
mee to 75 (Sunday Services). 

If a Protestant wants to hear Protestant 
national services on Sunday, he may tune 
in thus: 


8:00 a.m.—Heroes of the Church; Dr. 





Samuel Trexler, Evangelistic 
Committee of N. Y.; Colum- 
bia, 19 stations. 


2:00 p.m.—Cathedral Hour; musical; 
Columbia, 43 stations. 

3:00 p. m.—National Youth Conference; 
Dr. Daniel Alfred Poling; 
N. B. C., 33 stations. 

4:00 p.m.—Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman; 
N. B. C., 43 stations. 

5:00 p.m m.—National Vespers : Dr. Harry 


Emerson Fosdick; N. B. C.; 
28 stations. 

5:00 p.m.—Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia; Columbia, 20 
stations. 

11:00 p.m.—Back Home Hour; Churchill 
Tabernacle, Buffalo; Colum- 
bia, 29 stations. 

Catholics, if they want Catholic pro- 
grams, have on Sundays: 

6:00 p.m.—Catholic Hour; National 

Council of Catholic Men; 
N. B. C., 45 stations. 

7:00 p.m.—Golden Hour of the Little 
Flower; Shrine of the Little 
Flower (St. Thérése), of De- 
troit; Columbia, 17 stations. 

Catholics have been dilatory in accept- 
ing national hook-ups. Although N. B. C. 
offered its free services in 1928, not until 
last March did a Catholic organization 
accept. 

Jews got on the chained air very early. 
Rabbis and laymen gave talks which were 
not, strictly speaking, sermons. They used 
15 N. B. C. stations. But their interest 
was irregular. Jews lack a strong co- 
operating, representative organization in 
the U. S. That lack is the presumptive 
explanation of Jewry’s abandonment since 
last September of broadcasting over 
N. B. C. However, The Day (Yiddish 
daily) now sponsors a Jewish Art Program 
Sundays (12:00-12:30 p. m.) over 29 
Columbia stations. 

A Mission. The World Wide Christian 
Couriers, an evangelical group (Paul Ra- 
der of Chicago’s Gospel Tabernacle, presi- 
dent), seem to have stolen a march on 
other foreign missionaries. Through 
Clarence W. Jones of Oklahoma City, 
missionary scouting in Ecuador, they 
gained a 25-year permit for a powerful 
station HCJB at Quito, Ecuador’s capital. 
Programs will be evangelical and educa- 
tional. A concession to the Ecuadorian 
Government: four hours a week for agri- 
cultural data, weather reports, political 
news. 

Harrisburg Bishop 

Again last week the Protestant Episco- 
pal diocese of Harrisburg, Pa., elected a 
successor to its late Bishop James Henry 
Darlington. The choice several months 
ago was William Blair Roberts, Suffragan 
Bishop of South Dakota, who declined. 

Last week’s diocesan convention, at 
York, Pa., struggled through eight ballots. 
The clergy wanted, out of nine proposed 
candidates, Frederick P. Houghton, rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
The laymen wanted Wyatt Brown, dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo. Dean 
Brown, 46, married, won. He was con- 
fidently expected to accept. 
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Keep a 
Clean Taste 
with 
Cooler Smoke! 
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le these days of hustling for orders 
and jobs...do you hustle your cigarettes, 
too? Then you should be smoking 
Spuds. Let Spuds prove themselves in a 
one-after-another session. Feel how Spuds 


give you a continual clean taste . . . how 
pisco- 
‘ted a 
Henry 
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fragan ~~ 
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we MENTHOL-COOLED 


ae CIGARETTES & 
yr 20 FOR 20c (U.5S.)... 90 FOR 30c (CANADA) 
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they leave you always “mouth-happy”. . . 
your tongue and throat always moist-cool 
and comfortably clean ... no matter how 
fast and furious your enjoyment of 
Spud’s lusty tobacco fragrance. Switch to 
Spud in these days of speed-smoking ... 
and discover the grand new freedom 


— 


in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment! 





THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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Less privacy than a tdicnrial 


The goldfish has met its rival. Ina 
thousand offices. 


Although the 14 karat sardine may 
be exposed to public gaze his bowl 
is, at least, as calm and quiet and 
peaceful as his native seas. None 
of that clatter and noise and public 
clamor that even important execu- 
tives suffer throughout the precious 
hours of their business days. 


That clamoring, yammering chorus 
of noisy yh marae Shocking your 
nerves. ocking your concentra- 
tion. Beating down your efficiency 
with banging hammer-blows. 


To you the REMINGTON NOISE. 
LESS Typewriter will bring the 
blessed privacy of quiet . . . and the 
added personal efficiency that fol- 
lows in its train. You can sit in the 






Remington 


midst of a battery of typewriters 
with no assault and battery to your 
nerves. 


For, first of all, the NOISELESS is 
... noiseless. But efficient as a 
Remington product would have to 
be. A better typewriter built on a 
sounder principle ... a pressure- 
stroke instead of a hammer-blow. 
And strange to say, the very quali- 
ties that make it noiseless... its 
finer materials and workmanship, 
its closer tolerances ... also make 






it a better writing machine. Noise- 
lessness is always a sign of a better- 
made machine, whether it be a 
motor car or a dynamo or a type- 
writer. And the REMINGTON 
NOISELESS proves its excellence 
in the quality of its work. It mani- 
folds like a charm... fine, clear, 
easily read carbons. And it “writes” 
like a printing press... smooth, 
even-toned, exactly aligned letters. 
Your stenographer will give three 
cheers after three minutes with a 
NOISELESS. 


A telephone call will bring a 
REMINGTON NOISELESS to your 
office for a demonstration. Phone 
our nearest office... REMINGTON 
RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC., 
Typewriter Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales offices in all leading cities. 


N oiseless 


IT TAKES THE Bedlam OUT OF BUSINESS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Earnings 

By last week, corporate reports for 1930 
were sufficiently plentiful to give a fairly 
comprehensive idea of what kind of year 
1930 really was. Most results were below 
previous estimates because of a shock- 
ingly bad fourth quarter. Railroads, as 
expected, suffered heavily. The first 67 
roads to report had a net operating in- 
come in December of $39,591,000 against 
$56,709,000 in December 1929—a drop of 
30.1%. With an increase in net income 
of 11.5% for the year Bangor & Aroos- 
tock (“The Potato Road’’) stood alone. 
Utilities in general showed the effects of 
depression. Great Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. covered its dividend by a 
margin of only .4¢ a share. 

Most interesting to investors were the 
reports of leading industrials. A decline of 
24.7% was shown in the first 102 reports. 
By far the most important was the state- 
ment of United States Steel Corp. For 
1930 “Big Steel” earned $104,465,774 
against $197,531,349 in 1929. Common 
share earnings were $9.12 against $21.19. 
Especially poor was the fourth quarter 
with earnings of $12,366,088 against $39,- 
972,358, which after preferred dividends 
came to 70¢ a share against $5.37. As it 
stands, the fourth quarter earnings include 
$3,695,000 special income, so that actual 
earnings from operations were only 28¢ 
against dividend requirements of $1.75. 

Other representative reports included: 

1929 1930 


000s omitted 
Adams Express (In- 


vestment Trust)....... 1,296 3,332 
American Chicle......... 2,107 2,210 
Atlantic Refining Co..... 17,332 2,742 
NS POWGOES 6 cdc cceece 2,542 1,246 
Bethlehem Steel......... 42,242 23,843 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.. 2,619 724 
OS eee 1,791 1,456 
SEE OG aa 6 Weld 9-03 66 1,277 1,187 
Cities Service.........++36,477* 48,975* 
Cluett, Peabody & Co.... 663 798 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. 8,910 8,550 
Commercial Investment Trust 

(instalment financing).. 9,132 8,318 
Deere & Co. (farm 

equipment) .......... 15,181f 8,o00t 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 72,300 49,990 
eh AR aaa 4,295 3,201 
General Fireproofing..... 1,087 752 
General Outdoor 

Advertising ........+. 1,843 345 
General Railway Signal... 2,984 2,432 
German General Electric.. 4,564 3,388 
Gulf States Steel......... 1,310 815D 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx... 2,514** 504** 
Hawaiian Pineapple...... 3,166 2,533 
Helena Rubinstein 

ee EPPS 794 554 
Household Finance....... 3,372 4,066 
ND i a oo ss og 11,712 6,498 
International Cement..... 4,950 4,527 
Johnson Motor (outboard). 346 37 
Jones & Laughlin Steel... .20,848 9,093 
a aS a 1,229 1,601 
Og Se a 14,952 10,621 
Krupp (Germany)....... 1,640 1,060D 
Lima Locomotive........ 934 1,829 
Montgomery Ward....... 13,434 423 
Petroleum Corp........- 3,752 4,923 
Pratt & Lambert........ 1,252 616 
Savage Arms....c.ceccee 727 339 
Sears, Roebuck...... o0ee$0,057 14,308 
Siemens & Halske 

SICTIDRUN) -6.cnic.s028 4,456 3,905 
Stewart-Warner ......... 6,838 1,262 
Woolworth .o0.ccccecese35;004 34,736 


D=deficit 
*Before Reserves. 
tYear ending Oct. 3r. 
**VYear ended Nov. 29. 


Auburn Getaway? 


Steady but slow has been the 1931 
march of the motormakers. They do not 
expect this year to be great; they maintain 
it will be satisfactory. No fanfares and 
banners have heralded any attempt to 
invade once more the rich territory of 
Tremendous Profits from which they re- 
treated in such confusion last year. 

Last week, however, one of the march- 
ing motormakers suddenly became con- 
spicuous. He was 36-year-old President 
Errett Lobban Cord of Auburn Automo- 
bile Co. and Cord Corp. Abruptly he 
burst from the slow-moving ranks, raced 
down the road with unprecedented speed, 
shouted great tidings of Auburn pros- 
perity. 

Even before President Cord’s sprint be- 
came noticeable, Auburn stock on the New 
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PROSPEROUS PRESIDENT Corp 


Bears were grunting. 

York Stock Exchange had begun to move. 
Bears short of it became uneasy when 
from a low of $884 in December and $603 
in November it rose to $100, bounded on 
through $125, neared $150 in a mad dis- 
play last week. In the commission houses 
there was talk of a “technical corner.” 
Speculators pointed to the fact that Au- 
burn has only 187,533 shares outstanding, 
that probably 90,000 are held by Cord 
Corp. If a strong bull pool cracked the 
whip, Auburn bears could easily be made 
to grunt. It was even said that President 
Cord’s bullish utterances were timed to 
help a pool he ran. 

Such reports did not dampen Mr. Cord’s 
enthusiasm. Said he: “There has been 
no supporting group in this stock to my 
knowledge since last July. The whole 
activity ...is the result of what our 
company has been doing in the way of 
production. . . . Our schedule has been 
increased to 19,900 cars up to May 1.” 
In all 1930, only 13,000 Auburns were 
made. For 1931, 40,000 are predicted by 
Mr. Cord. 

Datelined Auburn, Ind., but postmarked 
Chicago, where the company’s publicity 





agents work, a happy fusillade of Auburn 
statements accompanied the reported Au- 
burn boom. Vice President Roy H. 
Faulkner announced: “We are exerting 
every effort to meet this situation and are 
gearing our plants up as fast as is humanly 
possible with the hope that within 30 days 
we will be able to supply the demand. In 
this we are asking the public and our 
dealer organization to bear with us.” 

Another statement was that Auburn 
plants were running on a six-day basis, 
some departments with night and Sunday 
shifts. Ninety firms supplying parts for 
Auburns were electrified by the following 
telegram from Mr. Faulkner: WE WANT 
TO IMPRESS UPON YOU THE FACT 
THAT OUR LINE HAS MET WITH 
PHENOMENAL ACCEPTANCE AND 
ORDERS ARE COMING IN SO RAP- 
IDLY THAT THE SITUATION WILL 
BE SERIOUS IF WE ARE UNABLE 
TO MAKE DELIVERIES DUE TO 
SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS. 

Bed Car. Motormakers last week had 
another thing to discuss. It was a new 
Durant line of sedans with a “Pullman at- 
tachment” as standard equipment. Own- 
ers of these new Durants will not have to 
get out of their cars when they wish to 
stretch themselves out full length. At the 
press of a little lever, the back of the 
front seat gives way, a “reclining couch” 
comes into being. Durant advertisements 
pointed out the many uses of this “road- 
side resting or sleeping room.” It “makes 
traveling with children delightful,” enables 
businessmen to “keep going as long and as 
far as they like,’ furnishes ‘“a_ hotel 
wherever you are.” “AN INTERIOR 
ATTRACTION THAT BEATS THE 
RADIO” was the Durant slogan. 
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Deals & Developments 

Richfield Race. Into receivership last 
fortnight went Richfield Oil Co., spectacu- 
lar California company (TIME, Jan. 26). 
Suddenly there were rumors that Cities 
Service Co. had acquired large blocks of 
Richfield, would obtain control, thus gain- 
ing entrance to the Pacific Coast territory, 
rich in gasoline customers, rich too in po- 
tential buyers of Cities Service securities. 
Confirming the rumors, Cities Service of- 
fered one share of its stock for four of 


Richfield. 
William Chester McDuffie, former 
Richfield president and now receiver, 


picked up a newspaper, read the Cities 
Service offer. Said he: “This is the first 
I have heard of it.” S. P. Woodward, vice 
chairman of the common stockholders’ 
protective committee, likewise expressed 
surprise, told stockholders to wait until all 
other bids were in. Other companies be- 
lieved likely to consider Richfield at pres- 
ent prices a bargain for their own use are 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Prairie Oil & 
Gas, Union Oil, Tide Water Associated 
Oil. Nevertheless, Philip DeRonde, chair- 
man of the common stockholders’ protec- 
tive committee, resigned because he knew 
of no other offers, was in favor of accept- 
ing that of Cities Service. 

Phenix. Every 500 years the Phenix 
used to fly to Heliopolis, alight on an 
altar, cremate itself, arise young and 
beautiful from the ashes. Last week the 
directors of Prince & Whitely Trading 
Corp., obliged to choose a new name 
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Analyze 
Your Business 


THE FUTURE of Business 
depends on the soundness and 
the rightness of the individual 
organization now. A com- 
plete analysis of your busi- 
ness is most desirable—an ex- 
pert study, in detail, of all 
operations in all departments 
—buying, production, selling, 
accounting—quite like a phy- 
sician’s examination and di- 
agnosis to safeguard your 
health. 


Analysis proves whether the 
business is sick or well; de- 
termines any weakness, mak- 
ing possible prompt applica- 
tion of the proper remedy. 


Safe and steady progress, un- 
restrained by doubt or fear, 
is assured only when the en- 
terprise is in a condition of 
proven health—when the 
management has a clear con- 
sciousness of strength, with 
the safe confidence and sane 
courage inspired by facts. 


Good Management considers 
Modern Accountancy as the 
experienced diagnostician of 
business, because it deter- 
mines, analyzes and inter- 
prets conditions—and helps 
to lay the safe and sane foun- 
dation for the future health of 
business, 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON GRAND RAPIDS PORTLAND, ME, 
ATLANTA HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
BALT! MORE HOUSTON READING 


BIRMINGHAM HUNTINGTON, W. VA. RICHMOND 


BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO JACKSON, MISS. ST. Louis 
CANTON KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
COLUMBUS MEMPHIS TAMPA 

DALLAS MIAMI TOLEDO 
DAVENPORT MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DAYTON MINNEAPOLIS waco 

DENVER NEW ORLEANS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW YORK WHEELING 
ERIE OMAHA WILMINGTON, DEL. 


FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


WINSTON-SALEM 
YOUNGSTOWN 
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(True, Nov. 10), recommended Phoenix 
Securities Corp. In existence are Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Co., Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Co., Phenix 
Cheese Corp., Phoenix Brewing Co., 
Phoenix Glass Co., Phoenix Horseshoe 
Works, Phoenix Hosiery Co., Phoenix Iron 
Co., Phoenix Leather Co., Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Phoenix Mining Corp., 
Phoenix Oil Co., Phoenix Portland Cement 
Corp., Phoenix Sand and Gravel Co., 
Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Co., Inc., and 
many another. 

Nebraska Power. In Nebraska, home 
of Senator George W. Norris, arch-critic 
of the “Power Trust,’ employes of Ne- 
braska Power Co. last week went forth 
and sold 10,000 shares at $101 in eight 
and one-half hours. Fifteen months ago 
a similar sale required three and one-half 
days. Four years ago, twelve days were 
needed. Said Nebraska Power President 
J. E. Davison, onetime head of National 
Electric Light Association: “It’s a vote of 
confidence.” 

“101 Ranch” Receivership. For many 
years Col. Zack T. Miller, last of the three 
Miller Brothers whose father founded 
famed 1o1 Ranch in Oklahoma, has had a 
run of bad luck. Last fortnight when he 
won a $90,000 suit against Cinemactor 
Tom Mix for breach of contract (TIME, 
Feb. 2), perhaps he felt his luck was 
changing. Last week, however, creditors 
closed in, asked that a receiver be ap- 
pointed for ror Ranch. Owned in fee by 
the ranch are 10,000 acres of agricultural 
land, 7,400 acres of pasturage. Other land 
is leased. On the ranch is a packing plant, 
power plant, canning factory, oil refinery. 
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Statistics 


The beginning of all financial wisdom 
lies in correct and timely figures. Because 
in a bear market investors see their mis- 
takes rudely brought to light, they become 
more appreciative of the need of statistics. 
Hence to statistical organizations 1930 
brought no dearth of business. Last week 
when the biggest of these organizations in 
the world, Standard Statistics Co., Inc., 
prepared to move into eight floors of a 
new building in Manhattan, it boasted 
more than 1,200 employes, a gain of 45% 
in one year, and was glad that its increase 
in business was 66% over the increase of 
a year ago. 

President of Standard Statistics Co. is 
Luther Lee Blake. He was born in Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., started work as a telegraph 
operator in a Tennessee brokerage house. 
Later he moved to Manhattan, rose to be 
manager of the wire department of Laid- 
law & Co. One of his duties was to answer 
questions concerning companies, and for 
this purpose he kept a scrap-book. In 
1906 he thought of having pertinent facts 
on 100 leading corporations printed on 
cards which could be revised from time to 
time. He persuaded a printer to take a 
chance, used a bellboy at his hotel to 
distribute the cards. A. M. Kidder & Co. 
was the first firm to take advantage of his 
$60-a-year service. Soon J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., National City 
Bank were among the custormers. Within 
two years Blake had 300 subscribers and 
moved from a small room in Laidlaw & 
Co.’s office into independent offices. In 
1913 the Babson Stock & Bond Card 


System was acquired, and rapid growth 
followed. The entire statistical industry 
was expanding at this time, other leaders 
including Poor Manual Co. (oldest of all); 
John Moody’s Service, pioneer in invest- 
ment ratings and organized investment 
counsel; Brookmire Service, oldest eco- 
nomic advisory service; Roger Ward Bab- 
son; Arthur Elliott of National Quotation 
Bureau. 

Standard Statistics now has the largest 
financial library in the world, information 
on 43.000 companies with complete facts 
on over 4,000. It offers 30 different serv- 
ices ranging from $60 to a high of around 
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... kept a scrapbook, hired a bellboy. 
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International 





STANDARD STATISTICIAN BLAKE 


$15,000 depending on the number of in- 
vestments to be analyzed. The majority 
of its employes are young men, although 
many a woman holds a big position in the 
firm. Its library keeps 75 employes busy, 
while 290 work in the printing shop owned 
by the firm. Of its 20 printing presses, 
four run 24 hours a day, seven 16 hours. 
Daily mailing of services averages around 
three tons. These may be said to represent 
Standard Statistics’ finished product. The 
manufacturing process consists of compila- 
tion, comparison, classification and publi- 
cation of the raw figures. 
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Bag a Big Bear 


in 


ALASKA 


° ° 
This Spring 
Leave business caresand 
mental depression be- 
hind! Get a good rest— 
enjoy some real sport— 





have atripof a lifetime and returnready for real 
battle. Shootthat huge Kodiak Brown Bear. Also 
Kenai Moose, White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, 


Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. Get a mixed bag! 


This is Alaska’s foremost organization of 
Guides. Our clientele extends from Main 
Street to Wall Street. Highly responsible. If 


you can’t get away this Spring, plan a FALL 
HUNT. Folder available to Sportamen—none 
to children. Cable address AGT A. 

Camera Expeditions to the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes (No Hunting Permitted) 


ALASKA GUIDES, Ince. 


2 Sixth Year of Operation 
Box T Anchorage, Alaska 
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* From door to door, down one 
street and up the next, they go, 
finding out what the public wants. 
Carefully prepared questions cour- 
teously asked...the answers noted 
on a printed questionnaire. When 
these answers are analyzed and 
studied, charts and summarized 
figures will be laid upon the desk 
of some alert sales manager or 
president. 

* “Is our product right? What do 
our customers think of us ? Should 


we change the name, the design, 











BONDS+ STOCKS* COMMERCIAL PAPER @ 54 PINE 


the color, the price or the ingredi- 
ents of the goods we have to sell? 
Are we trying to cover too much 
ground? Is our advertising and 
sales work properly planned?” 

¢ These are some of the questions 
management must always ask. The 
answers cannot be found in the 
conference room, or the manager’s 
office—but out on the firing line 


of sales—at the dealer’s counter, 





at the consumer’s front door. 

* Upon the alertness of a com- 
pany’s manage- 
ment to these and 
other aspects of 
modern business, 
rests very largely 


the future of that 





company—and 
therefore the con- 
tinuing value of 
the company’s 
securities. This 
factor of manage- 


ment is a matter 





of vital concern 


STREET, NEW YORK: 





to the investor— yet the appraisal 


of management is not an easy 
thing. 

¢ For 38 years, A. G. Becker & Co. 
has been especially concerned with 
the management of American in- 
dustry. Long before the detailed 
financial statements of today were 
available, this organization was 
buying and selling millions of cor- 
porate obligations every month, 
basing its purchases very largely 
upon its appraisal of management. 
¢ Out of this experience has grown 
a comprehensive investment ser- 
vice, which is briefly described in 
a booklet, “Sound Corporate Fi- 
nancing.” We will gladly send a 
copy free to anyone interested. 


Ask for T111. 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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This illustrates but one of hundreds of uses for 
BERLOY Shelving. In practically every industry 
BERLOY Shelving is saving money. 


SHELVING 


BERLOY anpb BINs 


T IS the stock you cannot find, or that is damaged for 

lack of storage facilities ... the shortage of mer- 
chandise because of inadequate stock control... the 
excessive inventory resulting from lack of system—it 
is all these that bring red figures and gray hairs. A 
small investment in BERLOY Steel Shelving or Bins can 
easily save ten times the cost. Extremely moderate in 
price ... certain types even less than wood. BERLOY 
offers shelving for every purpose—not only shelving 
but systems properly indexed ... every one a profit 
producer. You would find the new booklet, “Shelving”, 
a step in the right direction . . . Send for it today. 

The BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Division of 




















Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
BINS - SHELVING - RACKS - LOCKERS - STORAGE CABINETS - DESKS - FILES 
BUILDING PRODUCTS - SPECIAL PRODUCTS IN STAINLESS STEEL 
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Schneider Race Saved 


Loud was the clamor in London last 
week over Prime Minister MacDonald’s 
announcement that Great Britain would 
not defend the Schneider Trophy this 
year (TIME, Jan. 26). From the Consery- 
ative and Liberal benches were fired bar- 
rages of questions, demands to know why 
such a decision was made at this time, 
after Italy & France had been drawn into 
the contest on Britain’s own exacting 
terms, and when a British victory would 
be a third successive one, bringing per- 
manent ownership of the trophy. Scot 
MacDonald professed himself “personally 

. as keen about this contest as any 
man living,” but repeated the Govern- 


| ment’s three objections: 1) it could not 
| afford $400,000;* 2) competition between 
| governments was distasteful; 3) participa- 


tion fomented jealousies among Royal Air 
Force pilots. Moreover, he revealed, he 


| had tried for 18 months to convince the 


Royal Aero Club that the Government 
would give it no help this year. It was 
the Royal Aero Club’s fault that private 
funds had not been solicited sooner. 

All manner of pressure was directed 
upon the Prime Minister last week. Lady 
Houston, who inherited $35,000,000 from 
the late shipowning Sir Robert Houston, 
offered “to prevent the Socialist Govern- 
ment from being spoil-sports” by paying 
the Schneider expenses beyond what the 
Government itself could afford. A deputa- 


| tion headed by Sir Philip Sassoon, chair- 


man of the Royal Aero Club, and Com- 
mander Oliver Stillingfleet Locker-Lamp- 


son visited the Prime Minister. From 


their meetings Mr. MacDonald emerged 
with a change of mind. The Government 
would loan R. A. F. pilots for racing and 
planes for training, but no money. The 
Royal Aero Club hurriedly planned a na- 
tion-wide appeal; the Society of British 


| Aircraft Constructors assumed $50,000 


of the burden. Sir Philip would do what 
he could. But the $500,000 was still re- 
mote. 

Then came to the Prime Minister an- 
other message from Lady Houston: 
“. . . The supremacy of English airmen 
can only be upheld by their entrance into 
the contest . . . and to show I am not to 
be daunted, I will guarantee the whole 
amount of £100,000. . . .” 

It was not Lady Houston’s first spectac- 
ular gesture. Shortly before his death in 


| 1926, and in anticipation of heavy inheri- 
| tance taxes (“death duties’), Sir Robert 


moved their home to the Isle of Jersey 
whose inhabitants are generally exempt 
from such taxes. In a protracted legal 
wrangle the Government tried to collect 
the taxes from the widow. Adjudged in- 
sane, Lady Houston engaged a staff of 
alienists to prove the contrary. Then 
one day she lunched with Winston 
Churchill (then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) and handed him a check for 
£1,500,000—the amount of the taxes. 

In the U. S., meanwhile, Lieut. Alford 
J. Williams, famed speed flyer, began new 
efforts to secure a U. S. entry in the 


*Cost of 1929 races; estimate for this year, 
$500,000. 
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Schneider races by private subscription. 
In an article in Liberty magazine, Lieut. 
Williams declared that Britain’s new 
speedy interceptor fighting planes, capable 
of 240 m. p. h., are adaptations of racing 
craft developed for the 1929 meet, which 
was won with a speed of 328.63 m. p. h. 
Liberty responded with an offer of $5,000 
toward a fund of $300,000 needed to 
build and enter a U. S. craft. | 

—— + —__ | 
$800 & Up | 

Many months ago U. S. aircraft manu- 
facturers recognized a distressing truth: 
Airplanes were not wearing out as rapidly 
as anticipated, but were attaining a mini- 
mum life of about five years, sometimes 
reaching seven or eight. Gone glimmer- 
ing were the industry’s hopes of heavy 
replacement orders through obsolescence, 
at least for the present.* Astute manu- 
facturers began to look for new markets, 
studied the private-flyer field. Last year 
it was apparent that they will attempt to 
make 1931 a “light-plane year,” with 
planes priced up to $2,000, easy, safe and 
cheap to operate, attractive to beginners.+ 

Junior. Most recent and notable en- 
trant into the light-plane field is Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.** Last week it announced 
its new Junior, a two-place high-wing 
monoplane for $1,490. Some features: 
Szekely 3-cylinder motor of 4o h. p.; top 
speed 80 m. p. h., cruising 70, landing 28. 
Fuel consumption: about one gallon to 25 
mi.; cruising radius 200 mi. The plane is 
tiny, looks like a winged canoe built close 
to the ground, but is sturdily braced 
against the novice’s “pancake” landings. 
It is of the “pusher” type’ (a rarity in 
modern landplanes) with the engine 
mounted atop the wing and abaft, out of 
harm’s way, and allowing perfect forward 
visibility. 

Bull Pup. Racier than the Junior is 
the Bull Pup, a single-seat high-wing 
monoplane announced at $1,250 last fort- 
night by Buhl Aircraft Co. Features: 
Szekely 3-cylinder motor of 45 h. p. Top 
speed g2 m. p. h., landing speed 35. But a 
larger wing span is provided for buyers 
who want to fly and land more slowly. 

Play Boy, built by Lincoln Aircraft 
Co., somewhat resembles the Curtiss 
Junior in boat-like appearance and low 
clearance. Performance figures are much 
the same. Engine: Lincoln Rocket. Cost: 
$800. 

Other light planes of the year: Heath 
($975),++ American Eaglet ($995 & $1,- | 
395), Aeronca ($1,495), Huntington 
Chum ($1,550 & $1,950). 

Enthusiastic manufacturers hope to see 
1,000 light planes sold during the year. 
Conservative observers suggest 500 as a 
generous figure. 


“c“ 











*Between 75% and 85% of all new auto- 
mobiles now sold are replacements. Average | 
age of an automobile: 634 years. | 

tAt the turn of the year there were about 
5,500 more licensed pilots than licensed planes. 
Also there were some 15,000 licenses issued dur- 
ing the year to new student flyers, presumably 
without planes. 

**Curtiss-Wright Corp. last week reported 
$18,000,000 sales of planes and engines for 1930 
(domestic and export). Orders on hand of 
$12,000,000 were reported, and compared to 
$10,000,000 of a year ago. 

ttLast week Edward B. Heath, 42, president 
of Heath Airplane Co., crashed to death near 
Chicago in a small experimental he had de- 
signed and was trying out. 
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You can’t BUILD a GOOD CHORUS 
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The name, Florenz 
Ziegfeld, is synony- 
mous with beauty 
and good taste on 
the musical comedy 
stage. **Ziegfeld 
Follies,’’ ‘*Rio 
Rita,’’ **Show 
Boat,” and now, 
“Smiles? are among 
his successes. 
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Above — scene from ‘‘Whoopee,” produced 
by Florenz Ziegfeld and Samuel Goldwyn. 


(500d Material 


sayS FLORENZ 
ZIEGFELD 


Anp you can’t make a good motor 
oil without good material. Skillful 
refining can add much to the quality 
of the finished oil. But you must 
have quality material to begin with. 
Good oils can be made only from 
good material—the finest oils can 
be made only from the finest crude! 
The finest crude in all the world, 
as oil experts agree, is Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude. Nature made it bet- 
ter. She gave it an “oiliness” found 
in no other crude. She made it re- 
markably free from impurities. 
Pennsylvania refining skill added 
to Pennsylvania Crude quality pro- 
duces lubricants famous for their 
long life, their stubborn resistance 
to heat. These oils give better ser- 
vice on every lubricating job —in 





automobile, airplane, tractor and 
motorboat engine, in locomotive, 
turbine and stationary machinery. 

Try one of these oils in your auto- 
mobile! See how many more miles 
of super-lubrication you get to a 
filling! Notice that these oils add 
power to your motor—that they 
save gasoline. They make a motor 
last thousands of miles longer, too. 

The emblem shown below affords 
assurance that oil sold under it has 
been made entirely from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil— 
the maker’s individual brand guar- 
antees the quality of the finished 
product. This emblem appears on 
many different brands of oil. Every 
one of them is bonded to protect you. 


FREE! Send for your free copy of one of 
the most interesting oil booklets ever writ- 
ten. Valuable. Informative. It tells the com- 
plete story of Pennsylvania oil. Address the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 


Dept. D-1, Oil City, Pa. 


© 1931, P.G. Cc. 0. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 


CrupeE OIL 


wees from which the world’s best 
motor oils are made 


Guaranteed 
100% PURE 


















Next Time -- 
Don't Worry! 


HEN business depres- 

sion comes again (it will), 
be free from worry—secure in 
prosperity. 

Now—put an imaginary man, 
“Mr. Prosperity Reserve,"’ on 
your payroll. Starthim ata modest 
salary; raise it whenever you can. 

Multiplied steadily under 
the Investors Syndicate Plan, 
these salary checks build you, 
without strain, a financial reserve 
which will: 

1. Assure you continued 
prosperity through good times 
and bad; 

2. Enable you to seize 
future opportunities for exten- 
sion of your business and profits. 

Ask for informative business 
reserve brochure, on the coupon 
below. 

ASSETS OVER $39,000,000 


Send Reserve Fund Brochure to— 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 






Offices in 
_ 51 Cities 


Assets Over 
$39,000,000 
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Flights & Flyers 


DO-X Again. From Lisbon last week 
the Dornier flying liner DO-X resumed its 
transatlantic passage begun three months 
ago at Lake Constance, Switzerland. The 
wing destroyed by fire at Lisbon had been 
rebuilt (Time, Dec. 8). Some of the fine 


interior fixings had been pulled out to | 


make way for more fuel. The proposed 
course direct to the U. S. had been aban- 
doned for a route via Rio de Janeiro. And 
Lieut. Clarence H. (“Dutch”) Schild- 
hauer, former U. S. Navy flyer, had re- 
turned from the U. S. to his post as co- 
pilot. The DO-X carried a crew of 13, 
with 1,100 lb. of mail (180,000 letters & 
cards) and six passengers, among them 
the Portuguese Admiral Gago Coutinho 
who in 1922 made the first flight from Eu- 





rope to South America. In happy contrast | 


to the misfortune-dogged jumps from 
Switzerland to Lisbon, last week’s 715-mi. 
flight to Las Palmas in the Canary Islands 
was well-favored by wind & weather, un- 
eventful. There it was held again to await 
good weather for the next jumps to the 
Cape Verde Islands (845 mi.), to Fer- 
nando Noronha (1,429 mi.) and to Natal 
(300 mi.). 

German Hero. 
the southernmost Andes last week flew 
Capt. Gunther Plueschow and Mechanic 
Ernst Dreblow in the amphibian Condor 
de la Plata, on a mapping expedition. The 
plane fell out of control; Capt. Plueschow 
and his partner jumped. Their parachutes 
did not open. Both were killed. 

Plueschow learned to fly in 1909. When 
the War broke out he was on aerial patrol 
duty at Tsingtao in the province of Shan- 
tung, then under German control and be- 
sieged by the Japanese. When the Jap- 
anese took the city, Capt. Plueschow flew 
out with the German colors, landed in 
southern China. By his knowledge of Eng- 
lish and French he escaped capture every- 
where, made his way through Japan to 
San Francisco, crossed the U. S., shipped 
to Scandinavia as a stoker, slipped back 
into Germany. Then he went into naval 
aviation, flew over the North Sea and the 
Baltic. After the War he devoted himself 
to exploring and mapping little known 
territory about the Strait of Magellan and 
Patagonia. 

Swedish Hero. At Malmslaett Air- 
drome in southern Sweden last week Capt. 
Einar-Paal Albert Muni Lundborg started 
to test-fly a new Jagtfalken pursuit plane. 
The plane stalled, crashed, killed the 
flyer. Prompt and loud was the clamor 
for an investigation. The Swedish press 
dealt sternly with military authorities for 
permitting the test-flight to be made by 
Capt. Lundborg. 

Soldier of fortune, Lundborg fought in 
four armies, won Germany’s Iron Cross 
before learning to fly in 1922. His fame 
spread everywhere in 1928 for his spectac- 
ular rescue of General Umberto Nobile, 
stranded with the survivors of the wrecked 
dirigible Jtalia on an ice floe off North 
East Land. Subsequently Capt. Lund- 
borg made efforts to clear the shadowed 
reputation of Nobile who had been bit- 
terly flayed for his willingness to leave 
his companions. Capt. Lundborg always 
said he had insisted that the Italian ac- 
company him first, to direct rescue opera- 
tions. 


Over Lake Rica in | 
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on guard / 


A known element of known quality 
is the essential starting point for 
judging competitive prices or for 
establishing definite values. 


Caslon Bond renders this service to 
business men in the field of office 
printing. This splendid bond paper 
is a result of the demands of modern 
business fer the employment of 
known quantities in the sane caleu- 
lation of value received and value 
used. This is your paper, brought 
out for you. It has standardized the 
field of bond papers such as you 


use for your every-day work. * 


“The Chart of Bond Paper Value” 
is a complete and comprehensive 
demonstration of Caslon Bond. It 
tells the full story of this colorful 
paper, and it includes a portfolio 
showingits use in the business world. 
It is offered to business men only. 
There is no coupon to clip. You are 
invited to write to us for it, using 
your own stationery. We will gladly 
send it to you. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


*Caslon Bond is NOT an expensive paper. It can be 
used freely, in its full array of twelve colors and white, 
for all business printing and office use. 
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Gangster 

On four accounts the name of Samuel 
Lionel (‘“‘“Roxy”) Rothafel was featured 
in last week’s news: He resigned as man- 
ager of the Roxy cinemansion in Man- 
hattan “to enter a much wider field of 
activity.” He was mentioned as probable 
general director of Radio City, big mid- 
town amusement centre being developed 
by John Davison Rockefeller Jr. and 
Radio Corp. of America. He was awarded 
the first biennial medal of the Music Di- 
vision of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs as “the person who has 
done most to advance the cause of music 
in the City of New York.” With a com- 
pany of 70, his “Gang,” he prepared to 
set forth on a two-month tour.* 

Roxy was chosen to receive the New 
York Federation’s award for his service to 





—, 















Acme-P, & A. 
SAMUEL LIONEL ROTHAFEL 


“You're going to hear the greatest little 
girl. . .t” 


masses rather than classes. The Roxy or- 
chestra plays symphonic music 365 days 
out of the year to people who would never 
hear any otherwise. During the Depres- 
sion most orchestras have been cutting 
down on personnel. Roxy increased his 
to 125. He recently launched a series of 
20 Sunday-morning $1 concerts for the 
benefit of unemployed musicians. 

The masses have been meat & drink to 
Roxy since 1907 when in Forest City, Pa. 
he gave his first moving-picture show, 
using a vacant storeroom and seats bor- 
towed from an undertaker. His career be- 
lore that was varied. His parents moved 
to Manhattan from Stillwater, Minn. 
When he was 12, set him to work as cash 
boy in a 14th Street department store. 


ee 





*Cities where Roxy & Gang will appear in 
February: Brooklyn, Washington, Baltimore, 
Reading, Manhattan, White Plains, Provi- 
dence, Newburgh, Springfield, Hartford, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Toronto, Toledo, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Louisville, Nashville, Knoxville. March 
okings are pending in Jacksonville, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, New Orleans, Houston, Beau- 
mont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Sioux 
City, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland. 
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The. 
Sea Cag le 


Some desirable dealer 
locations are still 
available. First con- 
sideration will be 
given early inquiries 
regarding franchises 
for this most sensa- 
tional boat of the year 


T’S the Sea Eagle... Lycoming pow- 
ered with 40 h.p. motor, sweetly 
silent in performance, good for 30 miles 
an hour...heavy gauge galvanized 


Armco Ingot Iron hull.. 


. air-chamber 


lifeboat-construction throughout, in- 
destructible and unsinkable... five- 
passenger capacity ...seaworthy and dry 
...styled by famous designer, Count 
Alex de Sakhnoffsky . . . exquisite in fit- 
tings, instruments, detail and finish... 
built under modern production-line 
methods for mass volume at low cost. 


The Sea Eagle is the first and only 
inboard runabout to be modernized in 
design, construction, method of produc- 
tion and price. 


It took years of preparation and de- 
velopment before such a boat could be 


built. 


But now it’s been done and the 


exciting adventure of motor boating has 
become a new sport, accessible to all 
recreation loving people. 


100-T 





MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ....BOAT DIVISION ....SALEM, OHIO 






MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 


BOAT DIVISION... 


-50 Mill Street....SALEM, OHIO 


Please send me illustrated information on the new 


Sea Eagle. 
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Healthier 


hands—more 
efficient hands 


through a service that 
saves you money 


Healthier hands, clean, smooth and 
capable, free from chapping and rough- 
ness—make for greater efficiency in 
modern business. Your employees 
would welcome a drying service that 
brought about this benefit for them— 
would prefer such a service to that 
which is now available in your wash- 
rooms. Why not provide it for then— 
and save money by doing so? . . . The 
new “SF” SANI-DRI, installed in 
your washrooms, will banish towel 
litter, lessen janitorial attention—pro- 
vide a better, faster, more thorough dry 
that prevents chapping, and reduce 
your present towel costs 60% to 90%. 








Look for 
this label 


on the drier 


ES 


Hs 19 


ee, 


outstanding 
betterments 


The new “SF” SANI- 
DRI contains twelve im- 
portant betterments that 
combine to enable this 
drier to offer the out- 
standing drying service 
of the times. To learn 
about these twelve new 
features, we suggest you 
send for a copy of our 
new booklet, “The Air- 
way to Efficiency.” 
Electrical Division 
CHICAGO 
HARDWARE 


FOUNDRY CO. & 
North Chicago, Ill. ~N 


ee ee 


T. 2-9-31 
Electrical Division, 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COo., 
North Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, “The 
Airway to Efficiency.” 





He peddled books for a while, served 
seven years with the Marines. The movie 
experiment in Forest City settled his am- 
bition. He ran theatres in Minneapolis 
and Milwaukee before he returned to 
Manhattan, started elaborating his pro- 
grams, including semi-serious divertisse- 
ments. Roxy’s Gang and its radio fame 


date from the days when he managed the | 


Capitol Theatre. Its success is based on 
the familiar, back-slapping way in which 
Roxy masters ceremonies. In his tense, 
high-pitched New-Yorkese he makes every 
skit seem a bargain. Typical Roxy intro- 
duction: “Hello Everybody! Now you’re 
going to hear the greatest little girl... .” 
The “greatest little girl” in Roxy’s present 
gang is Contralto Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, 69, who will perform twice daily 
throughout the tour. 
a eee 


February Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy.* 

Sibelius’ First Symphony by Conductor 
Robert Kajanus and Symphony Orchestra 
(Columbia, $7.50)—Great, gaunt music 
played by the fellow Finn who is Sibelius’ 
chosen interpreter. The Finnish Govern- 
ment is proudly helping to finance the 
recording of the seven Sibelius sym- 
phonies. 

Beethoven’s First Symphony by the 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony under | 


Willem Mengelberg (Victor, $8)—A ca- 


| pable performance by the Dutchman who 


last year left the U. S. because he could 
not play a capable second fiddle to Con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini. The recording 
is excellent. 

Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet by 
Conductor Willem Mengelberg and the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra 


(Columbia, $4)—Toscanini would scorn | 


playing this popular love music inspired 


| by Tchaikovsky’s unrequited passion for 


a French singing actress. Mengelberg and 
his home orchestra give it a glowing per- 
formance. 

Ravel’s Ma Mére l’Oye by the Boston 
Symphony under Sergei Koussevitzky 
(Victor, $4)—Mother Goose music which 








appeals more to sophisticated grown-ups | 
than to children. Koussevitzky’s Ravel is 


unsurpassed, this recording one of the 
clearest ever made. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Coq d’Or, Intro- 
duction and Bridal Cortége by the Lam- 
oureux Orchestra of Paris under Albert 
Wolff (Brunswick, $1.50)—Cunningly 
spun colors faithfully reproduced. 

Opera: 

Lucia di Lammermoor, The Mad Scene 
by Soprano Lily Pons (Victor, $2)—The 
Metropolitan’s diminutive dark horse 
sings the aria which last month made her 
famous in an afternoon. 

Chamber Music: 

Mozart’s Quintet in G Minor by the 
Lener String Quartet and Violinist L. 
D’Oliviera (Columbia, $6)—The Buda- 
pest stringmen contribute their 30th not- 
able album. 

Piano: 

Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor by 





*Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
clude several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75¢, standard rate for popular 10-inch 
records. 








ITALLY SS 
IMPORTANT 


IN EVERY 
ACTION DEVICE 


The motor is the “theart”’ 
of every action device, and 
upon its performance de- 
pends the success of the 
device. Signal Fractional 
Horsepower Motors are de- 
signed and built for each 
particular job—backed by 
over 40 years experience. 
Send us your specifica- 
tions—no obligation. 








Vartable speed 
motor with 
castaluminum 
houing... 
speed easthy 
controlled ... 
made to meet 
manufactur- 
er’s spectfica- 
tions ato 
speed and 
power. 





SIGNAL ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 


Menominee, Michigan 
Small motor manufacturers 
since 1890 


John Hancock Series 


How mueh should 
lay aside for 
Life Insurance? 


H... is the actual 
program of a young man, 28, mar- 
ried, with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. How 
much of this should he lay aside 
for Life Insurance? 

The annual premiums amount to 
about $600, leaving a balance of 
$4,400 for the support of his fam- 
ily, an easy proposition for ambi- 
tious young parents looking to the 
future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

An estate of $30.000, $5.000 to 
be paid in cash at his death, the 
rest held in a trust to provide $100 
a month to his widow during her 
lifetime. 

If you are interested in arrang- 
ing an estate for yourself, let us 
help you make your plan, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


I am interested in building an estate 
along these lines. Please send booklet, 
“This Matter of Success.’’ 


DRRDIID  . .ccrnsertnweocsttiinentsnistenstasenmnavenenntscniiantimuiaan 
Address 


Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business 
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Sergei Rachmaninoff (Victor, $6.50)—An 
expert plays the famed Funeral March 
Sonata. Forte passages cry for the in- 
vention of some device to perfect piano 
recording. 

Songs & Ballads: 

Reaching for the Moon and Overnight 
(Columbia)—Aided by unusual accom- 
paniments, Ruth Etting outdoes herself. 

Those Gambler’s Blues and_ Pistol 
Packin’ Papa (Victor)—Jimmie Rodgers 
drones and yodels and strums his guitar. 

Dance Records: 

Reaching for the Moon and Lonesome 
Lover (Columbia)—For those who have 
been waiting for a good waltz record. The 
first, by Irving Berlin, has the languorous 
favor of gypsy music. 

Mood Indigo and When a Black Man’s 
Blue (Victor)—Black Duke Ellington 
improvises in a minor mood. Victor names 
it Popular Record-of-the-Month. 

Come a Little Closer and You're the 
One I Care For (Brunswick)—Tom Gerun 
combines mellow horns and a smooth, 
steady piano. 

Blue Pacific Moonlight and You Didn’t 
Have to Tell Me (Columbia)—The first 
is slow sleek motion done in Guy Lom- 
bardo’s best style. 

To Whom It May Concern and Blue 
Again (Victor)—Bert Lown’s saxophones 
(Manhattan’s Hotel Biltmore) honey the 
first, Ellington trumpets hot-step the 
second. 


ANIMALS” 








Grumpy Grane 


An important character in Wagner’s 
Gotterdimmerung is Grane, the horse 
which Briinhilde gives to Siegfried as testi- 
mony of her love, to which she must sing 
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Keystone 
Mare Daisy & FRIEND 
Wagons and Wagner are different. 


her final immolation music and then ride 
bravely into the flaming pyre. A good 
Grane is as hard to find as a good German 
tenor. He must look spirited yet be will- 
ing to stand quietly while singers sing 
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HAMMERMILL 
MEN 
MAKE IT 






“7 JFAMMERMILL,” for instance. For 
H years, that name has meant 
dependability in bond paper. 

Now it means dependability in a 
lower-priced bond, too. For Ham- 
mermill men have made a new in- 
expensive paper which you can 
quickly identify by the watermark, 
“Management Bond—a Hammer- 
mill Product.” 

Eight colors and white in the full 
range of usual commercial weights. 
Your printer stocks Management 
Bond, or can get it for you promptly. 








HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Penn. 


Please send me the Portfolio of Management Bond, 


the lower-priced paper made by Hammermill. 


Pealthetisg cone occoccstes bo Ghee igh oS Basen 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD 
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UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


vWv 


A holding company controlling 
United States Electric Power 
Corporation and American 
Founders Corporation. 


Me 


* 
A 


distinct advance 
in shaving 


comfort 


LIKE all Squibb Products, Squibb 
Shaving Cream represents a definite 
improvement over other brands. 

The Squibb chemists have perfected 
a shaving cream which is built along 
a newer, sounder idea of scientific 
shaving ...a cream with two actions. 


1. 
2. 


It brings comfort while you shave. For 
it contains a balm which makes the 
razor glide without rasping or tugging. 


It brings comfort after you shave. For 
Squibb’s contains an ingredient espe- 
cially developed to replace the delicate 
oils that keep your skin comfortable all 
day long and make it healthy. 


To prove the added luxury that this 
second action gives you, ask your 
druggist for a free sample, or send 10c 


for a generous guest-sized tube to | 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Building, 
New York City. 


SQUIBB 


Double-j action 


SHAVING CREAM 
















Four 
PRINCES 


pirect TO RIO 12 DAys 
No Intermediate Stops 

Fast... modern .. . luxurious. Most ad- 
vanced and scientific system of ventila- 
tion insures enjoyable cruising in tropic 
waters. Sophisticated shipboard life and 
a swift, safe voyage to Rio, Santos, Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires. 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 

Northern Prince Eastern Prince 
Southern Prince Western Prince 


Accommodations for first-class passengers only. 
Reservations and literature at authorized tourist 
agents, or Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St. 
(where Broadway begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
*ROUND WORLD TOURS-108 DA YS-23 PORTS-$680 


FURNESS Prince LINE 


Prince Line Se-vice has been continuous between 
New York and Sout! America for 35 year s 








The PERSONAL TOUCH fo your 


cour of EUROPE 


GEE your local travel agent or drop a note to Dean 
and Dawson, Ltd., and have them arrange your 
next trip to Europe. Your tour will be ‘‘personally 
planned’’ by specialists who have lived in Europe 
- « « who know their Europe from every angle. 


Independent Tours Private Motor Tours 


59 Branches in Europe serving 
discriminating travellers since 1871 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
612 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 








loudly and at close’ range, strings whir, 
brasses blare, drums pound and steam 
hisses up through the stage traps. In St. 
Paul, when the German Grand Opera 
visited there last year, the Grane was 
Daisy, a local two-ton, snow-white mare 
who earns her living regularly by pulling 
a milk-wagon. Daisy looked the part ad- 
mirably but she objected to the singing 
of Soprano Johanna Gadski, balked, tried 
to bite. Last week grumpy Daisy had her 
punishment. Despite financial difficulties 
met with on the Pacific Coast, the Ger- 
mans are returning to St. Paul, will again 


| give Goétterdémmerung. Daisy has been re- 
| engaged to sing Grane but this time she is 
| being 


rehearsed by members of the 


| Women’s City Club. Every day last week 


one of the ladies visited her in her stable, 
sang loudly in her ear. 
ee NETS 
Poisoner Caught 
One dark night last week two men 


| watched a house near Park Avenue, Man- 
| hattan. A woman came out, glanced about 


her, bent down, sprinkled a powder about 


| each house corner, quietly disappeared in- 





doors. The two men gathered up pinches 
of the powder from the sidewalk, took 
the pinches to a chemist to be analyzed. 
As they had suspected, it was arsenic. 

The two men, agents for the A. S. P. 
C. A., had been assigned to the Park 
Avenue district to catch poison-sprinklers 
who have been endangering the lives of 
expensive Park Avenue dogs (TIME, Jan. 
12). Neighbors in the immediate vicinity 
of the suspicious house had complained 
particularly. They told the agents that 
twelve nearby dogs had died in agony. 
Two fine bird dogs, valued at $500 each, 
had barely been saved. 

Summoned to court, the poison-sprin- 
kler, Mrs. Helen Corel, housekeeper for 
one John J. Smith, realtor, first stated 
that she had been after rats. But after 
being questioned she admitted that she 
had intended the arsenic for dogs. She 
said she did not wish to kill them; she 
was fond of dogs in the country or a 
large back yard. She had only meant to 
discourage them from loitering. Her base- 
ment windows had to be washed twice a 
day because of them. “Early in the morn- 
ing and late at night and . . . during the 
day there were dogs in front of the house,” 
said Mrs. Corel. “They bark and howl. 
We tried to grow plants in window boxes 
but the dogs would not let them alone. 
. . . The dogs of neighbors destroyed the 
trees and shrubbery in front of the house 
and the dogs’ owners would not restrain 
them.” 

Mrs. Corel was fined $5. 

pone Wueerea 


Dogs in Toledo 


County Commissioner Add Thacher de- 
cided recently to turn Toledo stray dogs 
over to the Toledo Animal Shelter Asso- 
ciation to be given away. He had been 
giving them to the Humane Society to be 
kept for three days and killed as Ohio law 
demands. Last week U. S. Postmaster 
General Walter Folger Brown, Toledo 
Humane Society’s president, wrote the 
Commissioner that his procedure was il 
legal. Strays must be sold or killed. Re 
torted Commissioner Thacher: “. . . The 
Animal Shelter Association pays 1¢ fot 
each dog.” 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Golfer & Mrs. Robert Tyre 
Jones Jr.; a daughter, their third child 
(others are Clara Malone, Robert Tyre 
III); in Atlanta. Name: Mary Eleanor. 











Oo 





Engaged. Prince Lennart, grandson 
of King Gustaf of Sweden, son of Grand 
Duchess Marie Pavlovna of Russia 
(author of best-selling Education of a 
Princess, stylist in Bergdorf-Goodman 
Store in Manhattan, whose marriage to 
Prince Wilhelm of Sweden was annulled 
in 1914); and Karin Nissvandt, daughter 
of a Stockholm businessman. King Gus- 
taf was compelled by tradition to issue a 
communiqué disapproving the match. 
Prince Lennart renounced his title, be- 
coming Lennart Wilhelmsson, planned to 
marry quietly abroad, later to receive 
royal “silent approval.” 

Married. John Hope Doeg, U. S. sin- 
gles tennis champion, nephew of Mrs. May 








Sutton Bundy (oldtime tennis star); and | 


Dorothea Scudder, Newark Junior 
Leaguer, granddaughter of Publisher Wal- 
lace McIlvaine Scudder of the Newark 
Evening News; in Newark, N. J. Best 
man: George Martin Lott Jr., Doeg’s dou- 
bles championship partner in 1929 and 
1930. 


3 








Married. Wally Toscanini, daughter 
of Conductor Arturo Toscanini of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra; and Count Castelbarco Albani, 
scion of ancient family whose title was 
created in 1192; in Milan, whither Con- 
ductor Toscanini sped from Manhattan. 








° 


Eloped. Margaret, socialite daughter 
of President Samuel H. Halle of Halle 
Bros., Cleveland department store; and 
Francis M. Sherwin, young Yale graduate, 
son of Banker John Sherwin of Cleveland. 
Without telling their parents, they went 
to Grace Church, Cleveland, were mar- 
tied. 





Separated. Paul Whiteman, orchestra 
leader; and Mrs. Vanda Hoff Whiteman, 
dancer, his third wife (previous wives were 
Nellie Stack, “Jimmie” Smith). Said 
Jazzman Whiteman: “This hellish life of 
being on the road playing one-night stands 
is to blame.” Settlement to Mrs. White- 
man: $35,000 a year. 





ss 
Y 


_Bringing Suit. William Nelson Mor- 
tis, wealthy Chicagoan, husband of Actress 
Jeanne Aubert (Princess Charming) ; 
against Franco-Film Co.; for showing 
Actress Aubert in a costume which he 
claimed was offensive to “conjugal de- 
tency.” Amount asked: 400,000 francs 
($15,600). Last spring Husband Morris 
won a $2,000 suit from the Palace Music 
Hall in Paris when his wife sang there 
without his consent. 


Elected. Louis Shattuck Cates, presi- 
dent of Phelps Dodge Corp. (copper 
mines); to be president of the Mining & 
Metallurgical Society of America; suc- 
ceeding G. Temple Bridgman. 











CANADA INSISTS ON SAFETY 
AND RELIES ON KOHLER FOR IT 











Aviators and mariners realize the value of direction signals, lights and 
radio beacons, to guide them safely to their ports. The Canadian govern- 
ment knows how much depends on the reliability of these signals in 
isolated parts of the country. The map above indicates such beacons 
operated by Kohler Electric Plants. 


Kohler Electric Plants were chosen for this work because (1) they 
have proved themselves reliable in many similar, exacting installations; 
(2) they are compact, self-contained—can easily be shipped and trans- 
ported over rough country; (3) they are not affected by varying tempera- 
tures—operate efficiently in hot and cold weather; (4) a minimum of 
fuel, gasoline or natural gas, is consumed; (5) the 
standard 110 or 220 volt, A.C.or D.C. electricity. 


current generated is 


Built to endure, these modern electric 
plants will serve faithfully for years. They are 
the answer to the need for safe, steady, port- 
able electric light and power beyond the light 
wires. On land or sea, Kohler Plants will pro- 
vide electric current when it’s needed. They 
also provide emergency and auxiliary service 
in hospitals, city stores, industrial plants. 

Send the coupon for additional informa- 
tion about Kohler Plants. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities... . 
Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 





Model D, 1% K.W. Kohler Elec- 


tric Plant. This model serves for 


light as well as radio beacons to 


guide ships of air and sea. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


Name——— 





Street 
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Use in which interested. 
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Row Your Way to Health 
with the 


GYM-BOAT 


The only Hydraulic Home-rowing machine 
—mno springs —nothing to get out of order 





Keeps Dad Fit Builds Up Junior 
Reduces Abdomen and Hips 


EXERCISES THE WHOLE 
FAMILY 


Rowing’s the finest exercise—enjoy its bene- 
fits right in your own home. The Gym-Boat 
is a simple machine that is good for inactive 
muscles and lazy. circulation. It makes you 
breathe deeply—stirs up stagnant blood and 
gives your body a healthy glow. .. loosens up 
stiff joints and keeps them supple—replaces 
vane fat with solid flesh oun muscle! 


Five Minutes A Day 
Brings Health To Stay 


Once you've rowed the Gym-Boat you'll feel 
the difference in a single day. Excellent for 
grown-ups, children—a boon to office work- 
ers and professional people. Recommended 
by physicians. So compact that it fits under 
the bed or in a closet—and so light that a 
child can carry it. 


See your doctor twice a year; row 


your GYM-BOAT once a day. 
The GYM-BOAT is uw nef priced—you 


are offered an unusually liberal payment plan 
plus a money-back guarantee. Write for illus- 
trated booklet NOW. Use the coupon below. 
-———— a a a ee ee ee 


J.W.COOPER & CO. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation please send Free Booklet T 
“All About the Gym-Boat.” 


No representative willcall to annoy you. 








CURIOUS 


BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints. . . 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterico 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign. Translations 










Send for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE PUBLICATIONS 
100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 


TIME 


| Elected. Charles Lanier Lawrance, 
| former president ‘of Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., designer of the Wright Whirlwind 
engine: to be president of Aeronautical 
| Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 
| He succeeds Frederick Brant Rentschler, 
president of United Aircraft & Transport 

Corp. 





sii psa 


Died. Donald MacDonald, 42, general 
manager of the Country Life Press which 
prints Doubleday-Doran books; of peri- 
tonitis after an appendectomy; in Mineola, 
og 

ne 

Died. Mrs. Lucie Oelrichs Jay, 75, 
Manhattan socialite, relict of the late Col. 
William Jay (Civil War veteran, lawyer), 
daughter of the late Henry Oelrichs, gen- 
eral director of North German Lloyd 
Steamship Co. in the U. S.; of apoplexy; 
in Manhattan. Famed for her Wartime 
anti-German activities, she campaigned 
against Conductor Karl Muck, founded 
the New York City Anti-German Music 
League and Mrs. William Jay’s Committee 
for the Severance of All Social & Pro- 
fessional Relations With Enemy Sym- 
pathizers. 








o 


Died. Mrs. Annie Sinton Taft, 77, 
relict of the late Publisher Charles Phelps 
Taft of the Cincinnati Times-Star, sister- 
in-law of the late Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft, grandmother of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics 
David Sinton Ingalls; of heart disease; in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. She was the founder 
with her husband of Cincinnati’s Institute 
of Fine Arts, patroness of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 








. 


Died. Archibald Bannatyne, 78, retired 
official of Waterbury Clock Co., Banna- 


tyne Watch Co. and Ansonia Clock Co., | 


inventor of the first $1: watch (the 
“Jumbo” which he sold to Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Brother) ; in Naugatuck, Conn. 


o—— 





Died. Jules Turnour, 80, oldtime Span- 
ish-born circus clown (Ringling Bros., 
Barnum & Bailey); in Valley Stream, L. I. 
His favorite story: while trouping in Iowa 
he learned that the son of the man who 
rented the circus its lot was ill; he went 
to the house, clowned before the window 
of young Herbert Hoover. 





e 


Died. George Chandler Holt, 87, one- 
time (1903-1914) U. S. District Judge of 
the Southern District of New York, father 
of Vice President Henry Chandler Holt 
of Manhattan’s Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., and of President Hamilton Holt 
of Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla.; in 
Nice, France. 








Died. Rt. Rev. Edward Rondthaler, 
88, Bishop since 1891 of the Southern 
Province of the Moravian Church; of 
bronchial pneumonia; in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. For 52 years he conducted the 
annual Easter sunrise service of the 
Moravian Church, which with its band 
music and procession to the cemetery at- 
tracts thousands of visitors to Winston- 

‘ Salem. 
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Now... Copies for all 
10 department heads 


AT ONE 
TYPING I! 


A large manufacturing organization found 

that on inter-office correspondence an aver- 
| age of ten copies were required for the 
| various department heads. 


With the ordinary Manila paper formerly 

| used for this class of work, each communi- 
cation necessitated from two to three typ- 
| ings. Now, with Dexstar Manifold, copies 
for all ten department heads are made at 
one typing. The result has been prompter 
| handling of inter-office correspondence and 
a reduction in typing time of over 50%. 


Because of its extreme thinness, Dexstar 
Manifold offers a new, short-cut way to make 
numerous carbon copies. 7-pound Manifold, 
for example, permits from 10 to 15 copies 
per typing. With 5-lb. Manifold—the thin- 
nest business paper made —as high as 22 
copies can be made at one typing. Each one 
clear and distinct. 


Dexstar Manifolds are genuine - content 
papers—amazingly tough and durable. They 
will stand erasing, may be written on in pen 
and ink, and will take printing or lithography. 


Write for samples and full particulars. Ad- 


| dress Dept. D-9. 


| 
/C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor Locks, 
Conn. Paper Makers Since 1835. 


of, 
DEXS TAR 


MANIFOLD 











| 
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SPORT _\HER TRAINING TABLE IS AT 
THE “RITZ” ... YET SHE HAS 


‘ATHLETE’S FOOT’ 








New Ball 


Since Jan. 1 the U. S. Golf Association’s 
new ball—.o7 oz. lighter, .o6 in. bigger— 
has been official. Golfers who have con- 
tinued to use the 1.62-0z. 1.62-in. “old” 
ball have been using a tool of the game 
as illegitimate now as the sand-wedge or 
the deep-scored rib-faced iron. But many 
a player has so continued, waiting for 
tournament golfers, who had to use the 
new ball, to give some indication of 
whether it really took distance off shots, 
was harder to control. Last week the Pro- 
fessional Golfers Association published a 
tabulation of what 16 famed pros have 
done with the larger, lighter ball. The 
discovery: scores are as low as ever. 
Whatever distance is lost in the roll or 
spent in the wind is made up for by the 
way the new ball sits up to be hit, and 
by its less deviating roll on the greens. 
Some of the scores: 


Rounds Average 
MMEEe COODET, wc csc ciccesd 72.4 
Tommy Armour.......... 10 72.5 
Sag iy 4 2 bo u.0 weie 15 72.6 
NN eee 17 72.7 
On a) es 73.0 








Bull & Cyclone v. Kilonis 


In Dallas, Lugia Montagna (Bull Mon- 
tana), monster second-rate’ wrestler, 
famed because his ogreish face and huge 
frame have gotten him many cinema jobs, 
made one John Kilonis so angry in a 
wrestling match that Kilonis hit Montana 

















—— nn | 


International 





BuLL MONTANA 
In jumped the spectators. 


with his fist. Montana defended himself, 
knocked Kilonis across the ring. Referee 
Cyclone Fox declared Montana winner on 
a foul. Kilonis took a swing at Cyclone 
Fox. Montana helped Fox. Spectators 
Jumped into the ring to help Kilonis. 
More spectators jumped in to help Mon- 
tana. Riot and pandemonium followed. 
No one was seriously hurt. Some of 
Montana’s pictures: Show of Shows; 


Good Morning, Judge; How to Handle 
Women. 


HE does a daily mara- 

thon of calls and social 
duties in a motor car. She’s 
active in charities and the 
plans of the Younger Set. 
Naturally, this takes a good 
deal of running around—but 
seldom with her feet. 

Yet this charming mem- 
ber of the haut-monde has an 
unmistakable case of “‘Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” Not that she 
knows what it is. She only 
realizes that her nicety is 
offended by a strange, moist 
whiteness between her little 
toes. And, like a breath of 
scandal on the dainty feet, 
there is even itching. If she 
only knew it, millions of 
other immaculate people 
have been afflicted with this 
same infection. 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 
infection, so easily tracked into homes? 
*‘Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us 
because, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 
site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
this ringworm infection and it thrives on 
the edges of showers and swimming pools; 
on locker- and dressing-room floors; in 
gymnasiums. And from all these places 
it is continually tracked into countless 
homes. It may live and thrive for months 
in your own spick-and-span bathroom; and 
it causes infection and re-infection with 
great persistence. In fact the U. S. Public 
Health Service has reported that “‘probably 
half of all adults suffer from ringworm at 
some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes by redness 
between the toes; sometimes tiny, itching 
blisters. Again, the skin may turn white, 


Absorbine ig J! 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 


SORE MUSCLES MUSCULAR 
ACHES 


cuts 


BRUISES 
SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


BURNS, 














thick and moist; or it may develop dryness, 


little All of 


these conditions, it is agreed, are generally 


with scales or skin-cracks. 
caused by the ringworm germ. And ex- 
haustive laboratory tests have shown that 
Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tissues 
deeply, and wherever it penetrates it kills 
the ringworm germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 

Examine your feet tonight for symptoms 
of “Athlete’s Foot.” At the first sign of 
any one symptom, begin the free use of 
Absorbine Jr.—douse it on morning and 
night and after every exposure of your bare 
feet on damp floors. If the infection does 
not yield quickly, see your doctor. 


SPECIAL WINTER TREATMENT 


**Athlete’s Foot’? doesn’t spread so easily in 
winter. But the germ can hibernate in your 
home. Now’s a good time to rid yourself of 
sources of re-infection. Do these things now: 


(1) Sprinkle Absorbine Jr. on your toes 
every morning and evening. 


(2) If you wear socks or stockings that can 
be boiled, boil them 15 minutes to kill 
this hardy germ. 


(3) Sprinkle Absorbine Jr. generously 
inside your shoes at night. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores —$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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STARLIGHT COPYRIGHT Reproduced from a woodcut by Rockwell Kent 


From the collection of the American Car and Foundry Company, makers of fine motor yachts. 
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Atheism to Theosophy* 


THe PASSIONATE PiLGRIM—Gertrude 
Marvin Williams—Coward-McCann 
($3.50). 

Annie Wood Besant (rhymes with either 
incessant or pleasant) is an old woman 
($3) popularly associated with occult 
ritual and mystic robes. She is still presi- 
dent of the Theosophical Society, but per- 
haps you didn’t realize she was once a par- 
son’s wife, an atheist, a Socialist, a beau- 
tiful spellbinder. 

Said her friend, the late Journalist 
William Thomas Stead: “She could not be 
the bride of Heaven, and therefore be- 
came the bride of Mr. Frank Besant. He 
was hardly an adequate substitute.” But 
Annie Besant did not long remain the com- 
pliant wife of a Victorian country vicar. 


- —— 














© Keystone 
Mrs. Besant & MESSIAH 


The Master of Balliol had to draw the line 
somewhere. 


She up and left him, went to London, 
heard Atheist Charles Bradlaugh preach, 
became his right-hand woman. Fourteen 
years she wrote and harangued for Free 
Thought, finally saw Bradlaugh seated in 
Parliament. Once they stood trial together 
for publishing a birth-control pamphlet. 
Convicted, they appealed and this time 
won; sold 185,000 copies of the book in 
three years. 

But atheism was not enough. Still seek- 
ing, Mrs. Besant became a Socialist, joined 
the Fabian Society, and organized the first 
successful strike among English working 
women. One day she reviewed a big two- 
volume book, The Secret Doctrine by 
Mme H. P. Blavatsky. It excited her; 
she went to meet the author, succumbed 
to Theosophy. Her rise as usual was 
tapid. Long secretary of the Society, at 
6o she was made president. Theosophist 
headquarters are at Adyar, Madras, India, 


——e 


and there Mrs. Besant has lived off & on 
for 40 years. Considering herself a Hindu 
by adoption, she early championed Indian 
nationalism, at 70 was elected president 
of the Indian National Congress. Never 
lazy, at 80 she toured Europe by airplane, 
visited 13 countries, gave 56 lectures in 
21 days. 

The U. S. knows Mrs. Besant as sponsor 
of Jiddu Krishnamurti, much-touted The- 
osophist Messiah, who recently went back 
on his backers by announcing that organi- 
zation is wrong, individuality best. An 
apocryphal story (which Biographer 
Williams does not include) tells how Mrs. 
Besant tried to get Krishnamurti into Ox- 
ford. Applying first to the Warden of 
New College (the late famed Canon 
William Archibald Spooner), she described 
her charge as an incarnation of God. The 
Warden blenched, categorically refused to 
admit such a Presence, which might prove 
embarrassing to the other undergraduates. 
The Master of Balliol shook his head re- 
gretfully, said they had had a great many 
famous people at Balliol but would have 
to draw the line somewhere. The presi- 
dent of Magdalen shook hands warmly, 
said he would be delighted, assured Mrs. 
Besant her ward would be able to mingle 
with the other undergraduates on terms 
of perfect equality. Krishnamurti went, 
however, to no college, was privately 
tutored in London. 

Theosophy theoretically has no dogmas, 
is defined by Mrs. Besant as “the body of 
truths which form the basis of all religions 
and which can not be claimed as the ex- 
clusive possession of any.” It has three 
Objects: “1) To form a nucleus of the 
universal brotherhood of humanity with- 
out distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or color. 2) To encourage the study of 
comparative religion, philosophy and sci- 
ence. 3) To investigate unexplained laws 
of nature and the power latent in man.” 
But Theosophists believe in many a dog- 
matic mystery, among them reincarnation. 
Mrs. Besant in previous incarnations has 
been sister and wife to the same being; 
husband, son and son-in-law to another; 
king of southern and northern India. At 
present she is a still energetic old woman 
who stands as temporal Head to some 
43,000 scattered Theosophists. 


Super-Etonian 

Dums-ANIMAL—Osbert 
pincott ($2.50). 

England’s Sitwell trio (Osbert, Edith, 
Sacheverell), sophisticated rather than 
passionate poets, conceal their artistry 
beneath Sitwellian artificiality that an- 
noys many a plain person, delights their 
devotees and themselves. But occasion- 
ally, as in Brother Osbert’s Dumb-Animal 
stories, humanity cracks the super-Etonian 
veneer, sentiment overcomes even a Sit- 
well and enables him to communicate 
with you. 

Though most are not autobiographical 


Sitwell—Lip- 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


in tone, these stories are told by a first- 
person narrator. Some of them: 

A sensitive little boy develops a horror 
of dogs because he is forbidden to play 
with a mongrel he loves. He stones the 
little dog away from him. 

A charming woman-about-Europe, secret 
but conscious hostess of innumerable bac- 
teria, leaves behind her a fantastic trail 
of death & disease. 

A U. S. title-huntress, wearying of her 
successful hunting, echoes the personality 
of each new lover in the kaleidoscopic re- 
furnishings of her house. 

A successfully romantic poet nearly 
alienates the affections of his wide audi- 
ence by failing to die young, at the appro- 
priate zenith; finally realizing what is re- 
quired of him he announces his death, 
spends the rest of his life in hiding. 

In “Happy Endings,” best story in the 
book, the narrator describes his pre-War 
crammer’s school for the Army, the queer 


OsBERT SITWELL 


. . snobbish, too.” 


lives of its personnel, what happy endings 
the late great War brought to them. 
Osbert Sitwell, polite writer, never 
prints an ill-bred remark, never lets his 
feelings run away with him. To many a 
critic he seems to lack the generosity of 
passion; but his chilly wit is often pierc- 
ing. Of the playing fields of Eton he says: 
“But then one must remember, that which 
one did not realize at the time: education 





The American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany also build fine motor coaches : : Did 
you know that several of these can show 


records of over 2,000,000 miles each? 
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The War 





Tower of Medieval England 
Has Become Our 


BELFRY 


Strangely enough, the origin of our word belfry has 
no relation to bells. It is even more surprising that 
this word which now suggests peace and good will, 
once denoted a symbol of war. In Medieval Ger- 
many, two words bergen (to protect)and vride (peace, 
security) were combined to form bercvrit, the name 
for a movable war tower used by besiegers. The 
word passed through the French form berfrei, and 
into the Medieval English berfray, with the same 
meaning. It was only a step to the meaning “watch 
tower” and then to the tower on any building. The 
custom of putting bells in towers gradually affected 
the meaning of the word, until finally, in the modern 
English form belfry, the word has come to mean ex- 
clusively a bell tower or the bell room atop a tower. 


This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 
nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 


INTERNATIONAL | 


DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority’’ 


A collection of these stories is presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet which we will gladly send 
you free on request. 


Word histories not only make fascinating stories 
to read but offer the background culeamion that 
is essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language—origin, meaning, 
spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. The 
2,700 pages of this great single volume are equiv- 






| was only half-handicapped. 





alent in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia 


and its encyclopedic information makes it a depend- | 


able question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools and 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is the 
‘*Supreme Authority.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
32 Broadway 





See It At 
Your Bookstore 





Springfield, Mass. 
| ily, prosperous and happy. His life was 





TIME 


in Europe was, unconsciously, a prepara- 
tion for death, not for life. Events proved 
it right. They died, as the saying goes, 
like gentlemen: which was the object of 
their education.” 

In Dumb-Animal’s English edition Au- 
thor Sitwell has appended pages of Eng- 
lish press comment on his previous work, 
some flattering, some not. Unflattering ex- 





amples: “. . . merely caddish,” “. . . snob- 
bish, too.” 
jan 
| Wolf of the Desert 


A NicHT IN KurpistaN—Jean-Richard 


| Bloch—Simon:& Schuster ($2.50).* 


Saad was called “the son of the bitch” 
for the simple reason that his mother had 
been a Christian, captured by the tribe on 
one of their forays against those dogs. 
As his father was an able warrior, Saad 
But Saad’s 
spirit was proud, and he resented fiercely 
his anomalous position. When his tribe 
meditated a raid against the fat town of 
Kasir, Saad was sent ahead as a spy to 
do what he could when his elders and 


| betters stormed the place. 


Saad did better than well. Disguised 
as a peddler, cunningly he insinuated him- 
self into the house of Kasir’s chief citizen. 
But when he met the eyes of Evanthia, 
daughter of the house, he had need of all 
his Arab cunning. When the household 
was asleep and Saad’s duty was to escape 
to the city walls, not Evanthia but 
Evanthia’s mother lured him to her room. 
Honor and duty both satisfied, Saad 
played an Arab hero’s part in the ensuing 
pillage. Somehow Evanthia escaped him, 
but back in the pleasant pasture-lands her 
image gave him no rest. When a mad- 
man’s prophetic maunderings reminded 
Saad of his demi-Christian heritage he 
dropped his new-won fame and trudged 
back to dangerous Kasir. As a pretended 
blind man, a pretended Christian convert, 
he saw Evanthia again. His bloody end 
was happy. 

The Author. Jean-Richard Bloch is 
known to U. S. readers as author of a 
realistic super-novel of  industrialism 
(“— & Co.”, Time, Jan. 27, 1930). In 
this venture into a savage Orient he shows 
a power of historical imagination you may 
admire but will hardly find surprising. 
A Night in Kurdistan is the kind of melo- 
drama an artist sometimes makes. 
Calvary Without Christ 

Two THirves—Manuel 
Coward-McCann ($2.50). 

Though history has told nothing more 
of them than how they died, the world’s 


most famed thieves are those two who 
were crucified with Christ. Manuel Kom- 








Komroff— 


| roff makes them the heroes of his story, 


ennobles them into Jewish patriots who 
died for their country. 
Barzor was scion of a rich Jewish fam- 


ruined when his young wife and child 
were killed in Herod’s Slaughter of the 
Innocents. His attempt to murder Herod 
in revenge failed; by a series of lucky 
accidents he escaped into the desert to 
friendly Arabs. But he had become a man 
of fixed idea, and only bided his time to 
launch a rebellion against Herod and the 
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Romans who kept him in power. Then he 
met Rongus, a young Jew who had been 
sold into slavery by a mercenary uncle. 
Too high-spirited for his own health, 
Rongus defied a Roman officer and was 
about to be tortured to death when crafty 
Barzor happened along, disguised as an 
Arab trader, and bought Rongus from a 
venal overseer. 

Rongus resembled Samson in physique 
and simplicity. He was soon lost in ad- 
miration of Barzor’s guile and determina- 
tion, did exactly as he was told. By a 
complicated chain of cunning schemes they 
fomented unrest in Jerusalem, lured the 
Roman forces far from the city and were 
about to strike—when their necessary 
figurehead, the man who was to head the 
revolt, fell fatally ill. Then everything 
turned against the conspirators: the 
priests of the Temple made peace 
with Pilate; the Roman army from Syria 
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Acme-P. & A. 
MANUEL KoMROFF 
The third cross is silent. 


arrived; Barzor and Rongus were captured, 
quickly condemned to death. 

Constantly you are expecting to hear 
of the Prophet from Galilee, but He is 
never mentioned by name, never appears. 
All you hear is rumors of His passing, but 
He is one among many in a troubled time 
that has many prophets. As the story 
comes to its end on Calvary your suspense 
grows acute, you wonder how Barzor and 
Rongus will meet Christ. In their agony 
they speak only to each other; the third 
cross is silent, anonymous. But though 
Christ never enters the story, you feel his 
just-missed presence over the whole book 

The Author. Says Manuel Komroff: 
“The best authors are those that are dead. 
The next best authors are deaf, dumb and 
blind—deaf to Hollywood, dumb for the 
lecture platform, blind to publicity.” Him- 
self an ambitious writer, he thinks “the 
secret of good English is the interplay of 
vowel sounds. . . . I write in ink because 
the clicking of the typewriter destroys 
the rhythm of words.” Bland, informal, 
he gives a light-brown impression. One- 
time art critic, newspaper correspondent. 
editor, he is 40, married, has no_ boss. 
Other books: The Grace of Lambs, Jug- 
gler’s Kiss, Coronet (T1meE, Jan. 6, 1930). 
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peace ; 

Syria no need to think of health. So 
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preferences that she would in- 
evitably choose for herself the 
same routine of oral hygiene 
that a famed specialist long since 





prescribed for her—the twice- 
a-day use of Lavoris. . . . No 
matter what mouthwash you are 
now using, switch to Lavoris 





for a week. See why normal, 
healthy people prefer it. Enjoy 


its cleanly, agreeable flavor, its 


stimulating, freshening effect. 





et Note that Lavoris is more than 
a deodorant—that this honest, 
ethical product is a particularly 
mi effective cleanser of the mouth 
OA. 
and throat, detaching the film 
that harbors germs, sweeping 
mu out of the mouth unwholesome 
oral debris, and stimulating 
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aa vertising by such suggestions as these: 
ee € “Show the benefits in later years of early 
lay ol and sane oral hygiene and ethical and 
ecause = regular dental care”... “stress the whole- 
astrovs some flavor of Lavoris” ... “‘explain that 
‘€ al Note to Members of the Medicaland Dental Professions: bad breath is a symptom calling for pro- 
forma, Lavoris prints its formula upon every bottle and has never implied in any manner that fessional advice. 
One- it is a substitute for professional attention and service. On the contrary, in all adver- Lavorits CHEMICAL COMPANY 
yndent. tising, we urge the reader to “Do As Your Dentist Tells You.” A sound slogan, we believe. Minneapolis, Mian. Risseee  Coaride 
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Sunshine Mellows 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your | 
throat x | Theadfyupy 


sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows— 
that’s why the “TOASTING” process includes the use of 
the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream 
of the Crop—THEN—“ IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so ““TOASTING’’— that extra, secret 
process—removes harmful irritants that cause throat 
irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
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